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Memoirs of Ruffia, Hiforical, Political, and Military, from tbe 
Year moccxxvit, to mpccxLiv. A Period comprebending many 
remarkable Events. In particular the Wars of Rofiia with 
Turky and Sweden. With a Supplement, containing a Sum- 
mary Account of the State of the Military, the Marine, the Com- 
merce, Se. of that great Empire. Tranflated from the Ori iginal 
Manufcript of “General Manftein, an Officer of Diftin@ion in the 
Ruffian Service. 410. 18s. Becket and De Hondt. - 


E are informed, in an advertifement prefixed to thefe 
Memoirs, that they were fent from Berlin by the earl 

Marfhal to Mr. Hume, with a defire that they fhould be 
publifhed in England: and the bookfeller imagining that an 
Englith edition would be more agreeable to Britifh readers than 
the original French, the celebrated hiftorian abovementioned, — 
gave his confent to the publication of this tranflation of the 
work. As the author, general Manftein, was himfelf engaged 
in moft of the tranfaGtions which he relates, and had accefs to 
the beft information, few memoirs can boaft of greater au- 
thenticity than thefe now before us, which contain the fuccef- 
five alternate reigns of three unfortunate young princes, and 
as many princefles of the Ruffian empire. When we confider 
that it was only under the government of the monarch imme- 
diately preceding the commencement of this hiftory, that that 
prodigious empire emerged from barbarity, we muft be 
amazed at the regular fyftem of adminiftration, which, fo 
dately extending its influence over a wild, divided, and re- 
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fra&tory people, could preferve the {ceptre from thofe con- 
vulfions, with which itis often agitated in the hands of minor 
- and female fovereigns. 
. Hiftory can fcarcely parallel fo fudden an eftablifhment of 
grandeur, defpotic power, and domeftic tranquility, as was 
framed by Peter the Great, and has been maintained by his 
fucceflors. And what renders this elevation and ftability of 
power more remarkable, isits having been fupported rather by the 
vigour of government, than the extin&tion either of ambition 
in the ariftocracy, or ferocity in the people. - Againft a prince 
of «lefs extraordinary genius than Peter the Great, the ereétion 
_ of fuch abfolute and uncontrou'ed authority muft have excited 
the univerfal hatred of a fierce and tumultuous nation ; ‘but the 
émpire which he raifed; was founded upon the nobleft prin- 
ciples of human policy, and both national happinefs and glory 
confpired to eftablith ig. 

The moft remarkable incident with which we are prefented 
in the beginning of thefe Memoirs, is the fall of prince Men- 
zikoff ; one of thofe prodigies which hiftory holds forth as the 
fport of fortune, and a memorable inftance of the viciffitude of 
human things. That ambitious minifter, not fatisfied with 
having his daughter efpoufed to the young czar, Peter II. 
projected the farther elevation of his family; by marrying his 
fon to the grand-duchefs, Natalia, fifter to the emperor : but 
in the midit of his vaft defigns, he falls a facrifice to the pub- 
lic deteftation, which his ungoverned pride and infolence had 
excited againft him ; and his ruin is thus related by our author. 

‘ A few days afterwards, Menzikoff fell dangeroufly ill; 
This gave his enemies time to make fure of his ruin, The 
princes Dolgorucki, and efpecially the Knez Iwan, whofe great 
favor was beginning at that time, prevailed {fo as entirely to 
alicnate from him the mind of their mafter, -Menzikoff was : 
not ignorant of thefe cabals againft him, nor of the decline of 
his credit; but he hoped fcon to recover his former degree of 
favor, and to over-awe the emperor by that tone of authority, 
which he had ufed to take towards him. 

‘As foon then as Menzikoff was recovered, he com- 
mitted a frefh fault, in going to his country-houfe at Oranjen- 
baum, which was about two miles from Peterhoff, where the 
court had removed during his illnefs. He had built a chapel 
at Oranjenbaum, which he wanted to have confecrated. The 
emperor and all his court were invited to affift at the cere- 
‘ gmony. But his enemies, who-had too much caufe to dread his 
revenge, in cafe of his reconciliation with the emperor, per- 
fuaded this prince to excufe himfelf on the day of the cere- 
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dvice; and yet, for all that, Menzikoff did wot apprehend 
that this betokened his éntire difgrace. He had evén the im- 
prudence, during the feftival, to feat himfelf on a kind of 
throne, which had been placed for his majefty. His enemies 
did not fail of making the moft of this circumftance, which. 
_ contributed to determine his fall. 

- © The fameevening, Menzikoff repaired to Peterhoff, where 
he did not find the emperor, who had been carried 4 hunting. 
He addreffed himfelf to the count Ofterman, with whom he 
had a converfation full “of acrimony, and even accompanied 
with high words. He remained there that day and the next, 
at Peterhoff; but the emperor not returning, and all the 
countenances being frozen to him, he took the refolution of 
going to Peterfburgh ; probably he thought he thould be more 
formidable in the midft of the court, In faé&, being arrived 
at the capital, far from ating the difgraced courtier, he em- 
ployed the whole morning in going the round of the colleges, 
and of giving orders every where., He regulated p :rticularly 
the reception intended for the emperor in his palace, where 
he imagined he would continue to lodge; but towards noon, 
the general So'tikow came, with an order to remove from his 
palace the emperer’s furniture, and carry it to the imperial 
fummer-palace. This was a thunder-ftroke to him, at which 
he loft all prefence of mind; but what fhocked him the moft 
was, the fending back the goods and furniture of his fon, 
who, in quality of high-chamberlain, was to lodge officially 
near the emperor. In this confufion of head he fell into an« 
_ other fault, that of fending into quarters the regiment of Inger- 
manland, which, for his fafety, he had ordered to encamp on 
the ffland of Wafili-Oftrow, at a finall diftance from his 
alace. This regiment, of which he had beencolonel from the 
firft of its being raifed, was intirely devoted to him; and it. 
is certain, that he had imprefied his enemies with a great awe 
of him. 

‘ In the evening, the emperor returned to Peterfburgh, and 
the general Soltikoff was once more employed on a meffage to 
Menzikoff, by which he ennounced to him an order of arreft, 
His wife and children’ repaired immediately to the fummer» 
palace, to throw themfelves at the feet of the emperor, but 
were refufed admittance. Mean while, Menzikoff was made 
to believe, that he would be only deprived of. his offices; that 
he would neverthelefs have all his fortune left him, and that 
he would be permitted to pafs the remainder of his days at 
Oranjenburgh, a pretty town on the frontiers of the Ukrain, 
which he had built, and even a little fortified. In fa&, the 
free difpofal of his goods and fortune was left to him, while 
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he remained at Peterfburgh; and when he went out of it, ht 
train had not in the leaft the air of a minifter in difgrace. . He 
was accompanied by his whole family, and by a great number 
of domeftics; and in the manner he was treated on the firft 
days of his journey, it did not appear that there was any in- 
tention to do him more hurt. But, on his arrival at Tweer,. 
a town fituate on the road between Mofkow and Peterfburgh, 
he there found an order for all his effets to be fealed up, and 
nothing more to be left him than bare neceffaries. His guard 
was doubled, and he was more narrowly watched during the 
reft of his journey. Scarce was he arrived at Oranjenburgh, 
when there were fent to him whole reams of complaints made 
againfi him for grievances, Thefe were inftantly followed by 
commiflaries, who proceeded to his trial, He was condemned 
to pafs the reft of his life at Berowfowa, fituate on the moft 
diftant frontiers of Siberia. His wife, grown blind with 
weeping, died by the way: the reft of his family followed 
him into exile. He bore his misfortunes with more firmnefs 
than one would have imagined in him; and from being full 
of grofs humours, with a bad habit of body, he recovered 
health and plumpnefs. There were allowed him ten rubles a 
day; a fum which not only fufficed him for his wants, but he 
faved enough out of it to build a church, at which he himfelf 
worked, hatchet in hand. He died in November 1729, of a 
repletion of blood.; becaufe, as it was faid, there was not one 
perfon to be found at Berofowa who knew how to open a 
vein. 

‘ The general opinion on the origin of Menzikoff is, that 
his father was a peafant, who had placed him, at Mofkow, 
with a paftry-cook, and that he carried about little pies, fing- 
ing along the ftreets; that the emperor Peter I. having {topped 
to fpeak to him, he had pleafed him with the wit and liveli- 
nefs of hisrepartees. Upon this ne put him fervant to Mon- 
fieur Le Fort ; thence he took him about his own perfon, and 
by degrees made his fortune. , 

‘ Others again fay, that his father was an officer in the fer- 
vice of the czar Alexis Michaélowitz, and that as it is not ex- 
traordinary to fee gentlemen ferve in the flables of the czar, 
Menzikoff had alfo been employed in them, in quality of one 
of the head-grooms: that Peter having often {poke to him, 
had taken notice of the wit and fhrewdnefs of his anfwers, 
infomuch that he took him out of the ftables, and placed him 
as a more immediate attendant on himfelf; when, obferving 
great talents in him, he had, in a few years, raifedhim to the 
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Memoirs of Roffia. *1'g 
* Thave always thought the firft of thefe opihions the neareft 
to the truth; for it is certain, that he was of an obfcure birth, 
- and that he began with being a common fervant ; after which 
the emperor placed him asa private foldier in the firft com- 
pany of regular troops, which he raifed under the appellation of 
preprovojdenie. Peter I. having thence taken him about his 
perfon, gave him his entire confidence, in fuch a manner, that, 
on many occafions, Menzikoff governed Ruffia with. the fame 
defpotifm as his mafter. His credit had, however, been greatly 
diminithed during the laft years of the reign of Peter I, and 
it is believed, that if that emperor had lived fome months 
Jonger, there would have been great changes at court, and in 
the miniftry.’ 

No part of hiftory affords more inftru@tive leffons than the 
charaéters of thofe men, who, by their perfonal qualificatious 
and addrefs, without the intervention of accidents, have raifed 
themfelves from the loweft {tations of life to the higheft degrees 
of honour and preferment; and when we behold fuch a courfe of 
profperity fucceeded by a great reverfe of fortune, the confe- 
quence likewife of perfonal condu& and behaviour; we are 
furnifhed, at once, with the moft ftriking examples of human 
prudence and folly. If we fhould judge of the qualifications 
of Menzikoff by the favour which he obtained with a monarch 
of fuch extraordinary abilities and penetration as Peter I. of 
Ruffia, we muft allow him the prefumptive merit of uncommon 
talents and induftry; but if we determine of his endowments 
by his being difgraced under the adminiftration of a minor 
prince, who had not arrived at the age when the wifeft coun- 
feilors may be rendered obnoxious by the panders to the paf- 
fions of a youthful fovereign; we muft fubtra& from the vir- 
tues of that minifter, the qualifications of vigilance and fa- 
gacity. It appears, however, that ambition and avarice were 
the ruling paffions of Menzikaff, and proved the principat caufe 
of his ruin. Afier premifing thus much.on a fubje& the moft 
interefting to individuals that hiftory prefents to our confide- 
ration, we fhall here give the charaéter of that haughty regent, 
as it is drawn by the author before us. 

‘ He was ftrongly attached to his mafter, and to the maxims 
of Peter I. for civilizing the Ruffian nation; affable'and polite 
towards firangers ; that is to fay, with fuch as did not pretend 
to have more wit than himfelf; neither did he mifbehave to 
thafe of the Ruffians who thewed fubmiffion to him. He 
treated all who were his inferiors with gentlenefs, never for- 
getting a fervice done him, Brave witha], he gave; on occa 
Gons of the greateft dangers, inconteftable proots of the necef- 
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fary perfonal courage. Wherever he had once taken a friend- 
fhip, he continued a zealous friend. 

¢ On the other hand, he was poflefled with a boundlefs ambi- 
tion; he could not endure a fuperior or an equal, and: lefs 
yet one that he could fufpeé& of pretending to iurpafs bim.in 
underttanding, His avarice was infatiable. He was an im- 
placable enemy. He did not want for natural wit; but hay- 
ing had no educaticn, his manners were rather coarfe. His 
avarice had led him into feveral difagreeable explanations with 
Peter I. who had fometimes concemned him to pay arbitrary 
fines: notwithftanding which, there was found, on his impri- 
fonment, the value of three millions of rubles, in jewels, in 
plate, and ready money.’ 

Though the precipi tate fall of Menzikoff, it might have 
been expeéted, would have proved favourable towards reftrain- 
ing minifterial inflence and defpotifm, that event was foon fol- 
lowed by the elevation of another family, no lefs ambitious 
of abfolute power than-their domineering and rapacious pre- 
deceflor. Thefe were the princes Dolgoroucki, who had now 
gained the entire afcendant over the unexperienced mind of 
the young and tractable monarch, Exercifing their influence 
with all the dexterity of the late regent, they fucceeded fo far 
in their ambitious views, as to have thé czar betrorhed toa 
primcefs of their houfe, the fifter of his prefent favourite. But 
the death of the young empefor happening foon after, the 
power of the new minifters was of fhort duration, and ter- 
minated, in the beginning of the fucceeding reign, in a fate 
more tragical than that of Menzikoff. ‘The extinStion of the 
male line of Peter the Great, in the perfon cf his grandfon, 
had almoft proved fatal to the abfolute power of the Ruffian 
monarchy. The fenate and council of flate, availing them- 
felves of the undetermined fucceffion to the crown, relolved to 
reftrain the imperial prerogative, by infifting on fuch concef- 
fions from their future fovereign, as would be advantageous to 
public liberty. Of this tranfa€tion we have the following ac- 
count in thefe Memoirs. 

_ © The council of ftate, the haate: and fuch of the principal 
generals of the army as were then at Mofcow, aflembled im- 
mediately after the deceafe of Peter H. and fat in clofe com- 
mittee in a chamber of the palace of Cremlin. The high- 
chancellor Golofkin announced to the afflembly the death of 
the emperor, and as foon as he had done fpeaking, the prince 
Demetrius Michaelowitz Gallitzin got up, and. faid, that 
** fince, by the demife of Peter II. the whole male line of 
Peter I. was extin€, and that Ruffia had fuffered extremely by 
defpotic power, to the prevalence of which the great number 
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of foreigners brought in by Peter I. had’ greatly contributed; 
it would be highly expedient to limit the fepreme authority by 
falutary laws, and not to confer the imperial crown on the 
new emprefs that thould be chofen, but under Certain condi- 
tions ;” concluding with putting the queftion to the whole af 
fembly, whether ‘‘ they did not approve this propofal '” They 
all affented to it, without any the leaft oppofition. Upon which 
the prince Bafilius Loukitfch Dolgoroucki propofed the ducttefs 
dowager of Courland ; alledging, that as the crown was now 
falling to a female, it was but juft to prefer the daughter of 
the czar Iwan, the eldeft brother of Peter I. to thofe of this 
emperor; that though the duchefs of Mecklenburgh was the 
eldeft, it was to be confidered that fhe was married to a foreign 
prince, whereas the duchefs of Courland was aétually a widow, 
and, not being above thirty-fix years of age, might marry, 
and give heirs to Ruffia. 

‘-The true reafon, however, for preferring the duchefs of 
Courland was, thar fhe being at Mittau, the remotenefs of that 
place would afford time for the firmer eftablifhment of the res 
publican fyftem. 

‘ All the votes then united in her favor, and it was agreed, 
that the council of ftate, which was at that time conftituted of 
feven members, -of. whom the majority were the Dolgorouckis 
or their relations, fhould have the whole ‘power, and the aft 
fembly framed the following articles : 

‘ if. That the emprefs Anne was to reign only, in virtue 
of the refolves, upon deliberation of the privy council. 

‘ 2d. That fhe fhould ‘not declare war nor make peace on 
her own authority. 

‘ 3d. That the would not lay any new tax,-or beltow any 
poft or place of confequence. 

‘ gth. That the would punifh no gentleman with death, une - 
lefs he was duly convicted of his crime. 

‘. sth. That the fhould not confifcate any one’s property. 

‘ 6th. That fhe fhould not alienate or difpofe of any lands 
belonging to the crown. 

* 7th. That fhe fhould not marry, nor choofe an heir, 
without afking, upon all thefe points, the confent of the privy- 
council, 

‘ The affembly then chofe three members to notify to the 
emprefs her acceffion to the throne, and to propofe to her the 
conditions undér which the was to reign.’ 

The politic princefs atfe&ted a chearful compliance with all 
the conditions which were impofed upon her. But verbal re. 
ftraints were too weak to circumfcribe an authority, whieh had 
“e fo long exercifed without either bounds or controul ; 
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and defpotic government was foon reftored, by a combination: 
of violence and artifice. 

* Her fecret conduc was very different from this her public 
one. Her favorite, whom, at the requifition of the council, 
fhe had left behind, was arrived at Mofcow; and fhe took all 
the pains imaginable to form a ftrong party. She tried to en- 
gage the guards, by her liberality to thofe who daily did duty. 
about her perfon. In fhort, fhe left no arts or managements 
unemployed towards effectuating her purpofe of creating mif- 
underftandings among the members of the council of ftate. 
Every thing fucceeded to her wifh. It had been remarked to 
them, that the family of the Dolgorouckis, and its connec- 
tions, would be the only perfons that would be benefited by 
the fmallnefs of the emprefs’s influence; that they had tied 
up her hands only to eftablifh the more firmly the power 
which they had acquired under Peter II. that there were already. 
of that family many of the members of the privy-council, and 
of the fenate; that, little by little, the number would go on 
augmenting ; and that they ought to reflec&t on the conduct of 
that family, after the death of the late emperor, at which 
time they had afpired to tranfmit the imperial crown to their 
family, in which not having been able to fucceed, they had 
not given up the hope of bringing it about in time, by their 
circum{cription of the fupreme power. 

‘ Neither was it omitted the inftilling a miftruft into the leffer 
nobility, which is very numerous in Ruffia, by giving them to 
underftand, that none of them ftood any chance of obtaining 
any preferment of the leaft confequence,' while the council of 
ftate fhould have all the power in their hands ; as each member 
would make a point of procuring the moft confiderable em- 
ployments for his refpeétive relations and creatures ; and that, 
properly fpeaking, they would be the flaves of the council : 
whereas, if the emprefs was to be declared fovereign, the leaft 
private gentleman might pretend to the firft pofts of the em- 
pire, with the fame currency as the firft princes: that there 
were examples of this under Peter I. when the greateft regard 
was paid to true merit ; and that if that prince had done aéts 
of feverity, he had been obliged to it; befides, that the leffer 
niobility had nowife fuffered by him; on the contrary, they 
had recovered their confequence under his reign. 

* Such hints thrown out, with proper difcretion, did not 
fail of producing the expected effe&. ‘The guards, who, even 
to the private foldiers, are conftituted of hardly any but the 
nobles of the country, formed meetings. Several hundreds of 
country-gentlemen affembled at the houfes of the princes 
Troubetzkoi, Boraitinfki, and Kzerkafky, as being thofe in 
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whom they had the greateft confidence, and who were in the 
intereft of the emprefs. Thefe-did not fail of animating them 
more and more, till, on the 8th of March, they judged them 
ripe for the point at which they wanted them. It was then 
that thefe princes, at the head of fix hundred gentlemen, went 
to wait on the emprefs; and having obtained an audience, 
entreated of her to order the council of ftate and the fenate’ to 
affemble for the examination of certain points touching the 
regency. ‘The emprefs having confented, the ordered, at the 
fame time, count Soltikoff, lieutenant-general, and lieute- 
nant-colonel of the guards, to have all the avenues well 
guarded, and not to permit any one to go out of the palace. 
The guards were alfo commanded’ to have their pieces loaded 
with ball; and fpecial care was taken to acquaint all thofe 
who came to court, of the precautions which had been or- 
dered. 

‘ While thefe arrangements were taking, the council of 
ftate and.the fenate were aflembled. The emprefs gave orders 
that both thefe bodies fhould appear before her. This princefs 
then having repaired to the prefence-chamber, or hall with 
the canopy; the count Matteweof, advancing towards her 
majeity, fpoke, and faid, That he was deputed by the whole 
nobility of the empire ~ reprefent to her, that the had been, 
by the deputies of the council of ftate, furprifed into the con- 
ceffions fhe had made; that Roffia having for fo many ages 
been governed by fovereign monarchs, and not by council, all 
the nobility entreated of her to take into her own hands the 
reins of government ; that all the nation was of the fame opi- 
nion, and wifled that the family of her majefty might reiga 
over them to the end of time. 

‘ The emprefs, at this fpeech, affe&ted great’ furprize: 
‘S How? ({aid fhe) was it not then with the will of the whole 
nation that I figned the a@ prefented to me at Mittau?” Upon which 
the whole afflembly anfwered, ‘* No.” At this fhe turned to- 
wards prince Dolgoroucki, and faid to him, ‘* How came you 
then, prince Bafilius Loukit/ch, to impofe on me fo ?” She then ore 
dered the high chancellor to go and bring her the writings 
which fhe had figned. This being done, fhe made him read 
them with an audible voice ; and at each article the ftopped 
‘him, and afked if fuch an article was for the good of the na- 
tion. The affembly having to all and each of them conitantly 
anfwered ‘* No;’’ fhe took the deeds out of the hands of the 
high-chancellor, and tore them, faying, ** Thefe writings then 
are not nectffary.” She declared at the fame time, “ That as 
the empire of Ruffia had ever been governed. but by one fole moo 
garch, the claimed the fame prerogatives as her anceftors had 
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had, from whom fhe derived her crown by right of inheritance; 
and not from the election of the council of ftate, as they had 
pretended; and that whoever fhould oppofe her fovereignty 
fhould be punifhed, as guilty of high treafon.” This declara- 
tion was received with applaufe, and nothing was heard all 
over the town but acclamations and fhouts of joy. 

* The emprefs alfo gave aflurance, ‘‘ that though the had 
taken the fupreme power into her own hands, fhe fhould ne- 
verthelefs make it her care to govern with all imaginable mild- 
nefs ; that fhe would have nothing more at heart than the hap- 
pinefs of her people ; that the would conftantly avail herielf of 
the good caunfels of her fenate, compofed of perfons of -the 
greateft experience and the. moft acknowledged probity ; and- 
that fhe thould never have recourfe to ats of rigour, unlefs 
in the utmoft extremity.” 

‘ To fecure her then againft any enterprifes of the difaffe&ted, 
there were guards pofted in the ftreets ; the troops teok afreth 
the oath of allegiance; and couriers were difpatched into all 
the provinces, with the notification of the emprefs having taken 
op her the fupreme authority.’ 

The fubfequent part of thefe Memoirs contains an accurate 
detail of the wars of that emprefs, in which our author was 
perfonally engaged. ii? 

In the annals of this reign, we meet with ap incident fimilar 
to that of Perkin in the hiftory of Henry VII. But the inhu- 
man punifhment of the impoftor, fo difproportionate to his 
infignificance, fo derogatory to the magnanimity of a fovereign 
eftablifhed in power, and which no motive of neceffity or po- 
licy can juftify, would imprefs us with the ftrongeft concep- 
tions of the barbarous and vindidtive difpofition of -the 
ezarina, were we not told, by the author of thefe Memoirs, 
that fhe was naturally of a gentle and compaffionate difpo- 
fition, and that many perfons of diftin&tion were banifhed to 
Siberia, without her knowledge, through the caprice and 
cruelty of her favourite. , ' 

¢ In the month of November, there was a terrible execution 
in the Ukrain, The fon of a peafant in that country had given 
himfelf out for the czarowitz, fon of Peter I. deceafed, in the 
year 1718. He had come into a village on the frontiers, 
where he had declared himfelf as fuch to three foldiers, who 
were on guard near the pyramidal beacons fixed along the — 
limits. Thefe had done homage to him, as alfo the inhabit- 
ants of the village. The prieit of it had made the bells to 
ring, and faid a mafs in his favor. At length, the people of 
the village affemble, and perhaps the matter would have gone 
farther, if it had not been for a Soinick, or Coffack captain, 
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who, hearing - of it, : acquainted general Romanzow; then: in 
the neighbourhood, This pretended prince and his adherents, 
who were not very numerous, were eafily feized, and conveyed 
to Peterfburgh, where they had their trial in the fecret chan- 
cery ; after which they were fent back to the Ukrain, There 
the major-general Schipow had an order to fee them executed. 
The felf-made prince was impaled; the prieft. and the three 
foldiers were put to different kinds of deaths. The emprefs 
forgave the peafants, but the village was razed to the ground, 
and the inhabitants were removed'to other places.’ 

The genius of that emprefs, however, would appear forme- 
what extravagant from the following extraordinary anecdote, 

‘ Towards the end of the year 1739, the emprefs gave a 
comic entertainment. Prince Gallitzin was the occafion of it, 
Though above forty years of age, and even having a fom ferv- 
ing in the army, in the rank of lieutenant, he was made at 
once page and buffoon of the court, by way of panithment for 
his having changed his religion. His firft wife being. dead, 
the emprefs told him he ought to marry again, and that the 
would be at the expence of the wedding, He accepted’ the 
propofal; and, pitching upon a girl in low life, acquainted” 
the emprefs of his choice, and claimed her promife. The 
einprefs, in giving this entertainment, had a mind, at the 
fame time, to fee how many different kinds of inhabitants 
there were in her vaft dominions. Accordingly, fhe caufed 
orders to be difpatched to the governors of the provinces to 
fend up to Peterfburgh feveral perfons of both fexes. Thefe 
being arrived, they, at the expence “of the court, were new 
dreft, each in the habit of his refpedive country. 

‘ Monf. de Walinfky was appointed manager of the arrange- 
ments for this wedding, and winter was the feafon chofen for 
the celebration of it. ‘Fhe emprefs, to make it the more com- 
pletely extraordinary, had a houfe built wholly of ice: it con- 
fifted of two chambers, in which every thing of furniture, even 
the bedplace on which the new- married couple were to lie, was 
to be of ice. There were four fmall cannon and two mortars 
made of the fame matter. The cannon were fired feveral 
times, with half an ounce of powder in each, without burft- 
ing ; and little wooden grenades were thrown out of the mor- 
tars, without their being damaged. 

« On the wedding-day that the feaft was to be cctitnied, 
all the guefts were afiembled in the court-yard of Walintky : 
thence the proceffion {t out, and paffed before the imperial 
palace, and through the principal ftreets of the town. There 
was a great train, confifting of more than three hundred per. 
fons. ‘The new-mapried couple were placed upon an elephant, 
in 
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in a great cage. The guefts, two and two, were in a fledge, 
drawn by all kinds of beafts, as raindeer, dogs, oxen, goats, 
hogs, &c. Some were mounted on camels. After the procef- 
fion had gone the round prefcribed to it, it was brought into 
the duke of Courland’s riding houfe, where a flooring of planks 
had been laid for the purpofe, and where there was a dinner 
prepared for them on feveral tables. Each was treated accord- 
ing to the manner of cookery in his own country, After the 
repaft, there was a ball: each nation had its own mufic, and 
dits own way of dancing. When the ball was over, the bride- 
groom and bride were conduéted into the houfe of ice, where 
they were put into a difmally cold bed, with guards pofted at 
the door, that they might not get out before morning.” ~ 

Among many other interefting incidents, thefe Memoirs 
contain a more circumftantial account of the revolution ac- 
complifhed by the princefs Elizabeth, than we believe is to 
be met with in any other writers. But we fhall conclude our 
review of this work with ‘an extraé, from the author, on the 
character of the Ruffian_nation. 

* Some writers have advanced, that before the reign of 
Peter [. the Ruffians, colle€tively and feparately confidered, 
were all perfectly ftupid and mere brutes; but this is oy 
falfe, as the contrary may be eafily proved. 

‘ Thofe who have formed to themfelves this idea, need but 
read the Ruffian hiftory of the. feventeenth century; in the 
courfe of which, the ambition of Godunow, and the cabals of 
the Poles, had divided the nation into feveral factions, in a 
manner that brought it to the brink of ruin. The Swedes 
were matters of Novogorod, and the Poles of the capital, Mof- 
cow itfelf. Yet, notwithftanding fuch great difafters, ‘the 
Ruffians at length prevailed fo far, by the dexterity of their 
management, as to recover themfelves from the yoke impofed 
on them by two fuch powerful enemies‘as Sweden and Poland 
at that time were. In Jefs than fifty years they reconquered ail 
the provinces which had been taken from them in the time of 
their domeftic troubles; and this they effeéted without any fo- 
reign minifter or general to condu& their affairs. A juift re- 
flexion on thefe events, will readily fuggeft the juftice of own- 
ing, that undertakings of fuch importance could not be or pro- 
jeéted or executed by ftupid people. 

‘ The Ruffians, in general, do not want wit or natural good 
fenfe. The concern and attention of Peter I. for the civiliza- 
tion of his country never extended to the citizens and peasants ; 
yet, on any cne’s having the curiofity to talk to thole of this 
condition, he will find, that in general they have ali the need- | 

ful common fenfe and judgment ; that is to fay, in thofe things 
that 
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that have no concern with the prejudices of their childhood or 
education, in points relative to their country and religion ; 
that they have a readinefs of capacity for comprehending what- 
ever is propofed tothem; thatthey, with great quicknefs, dif- 
cover the neceflary expedients for arriving at their ends; and 
that they feize, with abundance of difcernments, any favorable 
occafions that prefent themfelves. In fhort, there is full room 
for being perfuaded, that a Ruffian citizen or peafant will, on 
all occafions, give proof of at leaft equal fagacity and fhrewd- 
nefs, to what is commonly to be met with among thofe of that 
clafs in any other country of Europe. : 

« But as there is no entering into fatisfa@tory refearches of 
that kind, without knowing the language of the country, 
which few ftrangers give themfelves the trouble of learning, 
the want of that requifite has been one of the caufes of the 
depreciating accounts given of the natives of that country ; 
who, on their part, have greatly contributed to fix fuch im- 
putations, by the contempt which, on many occafions, they 
have fhewn for foreigners, and for whatever had the air of a 
foreign fafhion or cuitom : add to this, that the way of living, 
and manners of the Ruffians, in the beginning of this century, 
differed entirely from thofe of the other nations of Europe; 
and that they were perfectly ignorant of all the rules of good- 
breeding, even of the laws of nations, and of thofe prerogatives 
of foreign minifters, which are eftablifhed in the other courts 
of Europe.’ — | 

Upon the whole, thefe Memoirs are a valuable addition to 
the hiftory of the Ruffian empire ; and as the author had accefs 
to the fecrets of the cabinet, and was perfonally engaged in 
the tranfaétions of the field, they are entitled to all the credit 
which is due to the moft refpeétable authority. : 





II, Orations of /Efchines and Demofthenes on the Crown. Tran/- 
lated into Englith, with Notes, by T. Leland, D.D.¥ol. Tif. © 
8ve. 5s. Johniton, 


HEN we confider the extravagant applaufes which have 

been paid by ancient and modern writers to the eloquence 

of Demofthenes, it may feem a little furprifing, that his Ora- 
tions are not more generally ftudied and admired, and that we 
have very few tolerable editions of all his works. This neg- 
le& probably arifes from the difficulties which occur in his 
writings. Many of his terms and phrafes are forenfic, or pe- 
culiar to the laws and policy of ancient Greece ; the tenor of 
his argument is frequently — by obfervations which 
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the author has thrown in occafionally, when witneffes were if- 
terrogated, when the adverfary made: fome reply, when any 
tumult arofe, or the audience broke out into acclamations. 
There are alfo many allufions in the courfe of his orations, 
which at this diftance of time, for want of hiftorical data, it is 
hardly poffible for any one to underftand. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances it cannot be imagined, that a modern reader fhould 
fully perceive the fpeaker’s force of reafoning, the pertinence 
of his remarks, and thofe admirable ftrokes of oratory for 
which he has been applauded by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
Cicero, Longinus, and others, _by whom, it is probable, they 
were better underftood. 

Dr. Leland, whofe tranflation we have now before us, 
feems to have executed his work. with great accuracy, and a 
fpirit nearly approaching to that of the original. He appears 
to be well acquainted with the hiftory of Greece about the 
time of Demofthenes, and has evidently thrown a light on 
many paflages which had been left in: obfcurity by Ulpian, 
Wolfius, and every other commentator, 

In this volume we have only two orations, that of {chines 

againft Ctefiphon, and the reply of Demofthenes. ‘The tranf- 
lator, in his introduction, gives the following account of the 
caufe of this famous conteft, 

¢ It was ufual with the Athenians, and, indeed, with all 
the Greeks, when they would exprefs their fenfe of extraor- 
dinary merit, to crown the perfon fo diftinguifhed with a 
chaplet of olive interwoven with gold. The ceremony was 
performed in fome populous aflembly, convened either for bu- 
finefs or entertainment ; and proclamation made, in due form, 
of the honour thus conferred, and the fervices for which it was 
beftowed. 

‘ To procure fuch an honour for Didtiens: at this par- 
ticular junéture, was thought the moft effectual means to con- 
found the clamour of his enemies. He had lately been in- 
trufted with the repair of the fortifications of Athens, in which 
he expended a confiderable fum of his own, over and above 
the public appointment, and thus enlarged the work beyond 
the leiter of his inftructions. It was therefore agreed, that 
CresipHon, oneof his zealous friends, fhould take this occa- 
fion of moving the fenate to prepare a Decree (to be ratified 
by the popular affembly) reciting this particular fervice of De- 
mofthenes, reprefenting him as a citizen of diftinguifhed merit, 
and ordaining that a COLDEN crown (as it was called) thould 
be conferred upon him. To give this tranfaction-the greater 
folemnity, it was moved that the ceremony fhould be pers: 


formed in the theatre of ened during the feftival held in 
hogour 
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honour of that God, when not only the Athenians, but other 
Greeks, from all parts of the nation, were aflembled. tofee the 
tragedies exhibised in that feftival. 

‘ The fenate agreed to the refolution. But, before it could 
be referred to the popular aflembly for their confirmation, 
ZEfchines, who had examined the whole tranfadtion with all 
the feverity that hatred and jealoufy could infpire, pronounced - 
it irregular and illegal, both in form and matter; and without 
delay allumed the common privilege of an Athenian citizen, 
to commence a fuit againtt Ctefiphon as the firft mover of a 
decree repugnant to the laws, a crime of a very heinous nature 
in the Athenian polity. 

‘ The articles on which he founds his eas hay are re- 
duced to thefe three. 

¢ I. Whereas every citizen, who has borne any magiftracy, 
is obliged, by law, to lay a full account of his adiminiftration 
before the proper officers, and itis exprefly enaéted, that 
no man fhall be capable of receiving any public honours, till 
this his account hath been duly examined and approved; Cte- 
fiphon hath yet moved that Demoithenes fhould receive a crown 
previous to the examination of his condua, in the office con- 
ferred upon him, and before the pafling of his accounts, 

‘ ll. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns conferred by the 
community of citizens fhall be prefented aad proclaimed in 
their aflembly, and in no other place whatfoever ; Ctefiphon 
hath yet propoied that the crown fhould be prefented and pro- 
claimed in the theaire. 

‘ ill, Whereas the laws pronounce it highly penal for any 
man to infert a falfehood in any motion or decree ; Ctefiphon 
hath yet exprefly declared, as the foundation of this his de- 
eree, that the conduct of Demofthenes hath been ever exce]- 
lent, honourable, and highly ferviceable to the flate ; a point 
directly oppofite to the truth. 

‘ The two former of tnefe articles he endeavours to eita- 
blifh by an appeal to the laws and ordinances of Athens. 
Here he was obliged to be critical and copious, which may 
render the firft parts of his pleading not fo agreeable to an 
Englith reader, as that in which he enters into the public tranf- 

actions of his country, and the minifterial conduct of his ad- 
verfary. 

‘ The profecution was commenced in the year of the fatal 
battle of Charonea. But the final decifion of the caufe had 
been fufpended about eight years ; and this interval was full of 
pat events, to which each of the fpeakers frequently al- 
uded. 
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¢ It was the firft care of Alexander, on his acceffion to the 
throne, to undeceive thofe among the Greeks, who, like De- 
mofthenes, had affected to defpife his youth. He inftantly 
marched into Peloponnefus, and demanded the people of that 
country to accept him as commander of their forces againft 
Perfia. The Spartans alone fullenly refufed. The Atheni- 
ans, on their part, were intimidated, and yielded to his de- 
mand with greater expreffions of reverence. and fubmiffion 
than they had ever paid to his father.— He returned to Mace- 
don to haften his preparations, where he found it neceflary to 
march againft his barbarous neighbours, who were meditating 
a defcent upon his kingdom. His conflicts with thefe people 
occafioned a report to be fpread through Greece, that the 
young king had fallen in battle. The Macedonian faétion 
were alarmed : their oppofers induftrioufly propagated the re- 
port, and excited the Greeks to feize this opportunity to rife 
up againft a power which had reduced them to a ftate of ig- 
nominious fubjection. The Thebans unhappily yielded to 
fach inftances, took arms, and flaughtered the Macedonian 
garrifon that had been ftationed in their citadel. 

‘ But this infolence and cruelty did not long remain unpu- 
nifhed. Alexander fuddenly appeared before their gates, at 
the head of his army, and in a few days became mafter of 
their city; where he executed his vengeance with fire and the 
fword. The miferable ftate of defolation and captivity, to 
which the Thebans were thus reduced, is afcribed in the fol- 
lowing oration to the pernicious counfels and machinations of 
Demoithenes, and difplayed in the moft lively and pathetic 
terms. 

‘ Nor did this extraordinary inftance of rigour fail of its 
intended effe&t. The Greeks were aftonifhed and confounded. 
The Athenians thought it expedient to fend a deputation of 
their citizens, to congratulate the king of Macedon on his 
late fucceffes. Demofthenes was one of the perfons chofen to 
execute this commiflion ; but, confcious of the refentment 
which his well-known zeal again the Macedonian intereft 
muft have merited from Alexander, he deferts the other de- 
puties while they were on their journey, and returned preci- 


pitately to Athens. Nor, indeed, were his apprehenfions 


groundlefs; for, although the addrefs was gracioufly received, 
yet the king took this occafion of complaining, in a manner 
which marked his fuperiority, of thofe fa&tious leaders among 
the Athenians, to whom he affeéted to impute all the cala- 
mities of Greece, from the battle of Chzronea to the deftruc- 
tion of Thebes. He demanded that feveral of the public 


fpeakers, and Demofthenes among the reft, fhould be deli- 
vered 
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vered up to the power of the Amphyé@tionic council, there to 
abide their trial, and to meet the punifhment due to their ofs 
fences. This was in effe&t to demand that they fhould be de- 
livered into his own hands, The Athenians were in the ut+ 
moft confternation, but found means to deprecate his refent- 
ment, and prevail upon him to be fatisfied with the banith- 
ment of Charidemus, one of his molt diftinguifhed oppofers ; 
who accordingly repaired to the court of Darius, where his 
fage counfel, that the Perfian fhould avoid an engagement with 
Alexander, provoked the haughty and capricious tyrant to put 
him to death. : 

‘ During Alexander’s famous expedition into Afia, and the 
progrefs of his ftupendous victories, Greece enjoyed a fort of 
calm, and the Athenians found leifure to decide the conteft 
between their rival ftatefmen. The parties now appeared be- 
fore a number of judges, probably not leis than five hundred, 
and thefe chofen from the citizens at large, men of lively and 
warm imaginations, and of all others moft fufceptible of the 
impreflions made by the force and artifice of popular eloquence. 
The par:ifans of each fide crouded round, «to affift and jupport 
their friend; and the tribunal was furrounded, not only by 
the citizens of Athens, but vaft numbers from all parts of 
Greece, curious to hear two fo celebrated fpeakers, upon a 
fubje& fo engaging as the late national traniaions ; and to 
be witneffes of the decifion of a caufe, which had been, for 
fome years, the objeét of general attention and expeSation,’ 

ZEfchines, having fupported his charge againft Demofthenes 
and Ctefiphon with great fpirit, warmth, and acrimony, con- 
cludes his fpeech in this manner. 

‘ But to urge the point of greateft moment: fhould any of 
your fons demand by what examples they are to form their 
lives, how would you reply ? For you well know that it is not 
only by bodily exercifes, by feminaries of iearning, or by in- 
ftructions in mufic, that our youth is trained, but much more 
effeftually by public examples. Is it proclaimed inthe theatre 
that a man is honoured with a crown, for his virtue, his mag- 
nanimity, and his patriotifm, who yet proves to be abandoned. 
and profligate in his life? The youth who fees this is cor~ 
rupted. Is public juftice inflicted on a man of bafe and f{can- 
dalous vices like Ctefiphon? This affords excellent inftru@ion 
to others. Doth the judge, who has given a fentence repug- 
nant to honour and to juftice, return home and inftru& his 
fon ? That fon is well warranted to rejeé& his inftru&tion, Ad- 
vice in fuch a cafe may well be called impertinence. Not 
then as judges only, but 2s guardians of the ftate, give your 
voices in fuch a manner, that you may approve your condué 
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to thofe abfent citizens who may inquire what hath been the 
decifion. You are not to be informed, Athenians, that the 
reputation of our country muft be fuch as their’s who receive 
it’s honours. And furely it muft be fcandalous to ftand in 
the fame point of view, not with our anceftors, but with the 
unmanly bafenefs of Demofthenes. 

‘ How then may fuch infamy be avoided? By guarding 
againft thofe, who affe& the language of patriotifm and pub- 
lic fpirit, but whofe real charaéters are traiterous. Loyalty 
and the love of liberty are words that lie ready for every man. 
And they are the more prompt to feize them, whofe aétions 
are the moft repugnant to fuch principles. Whenever, there- 
fore, you have found a man follicitous for foreign crowns, 
and proclamations of honours granted by the Greeks; oblige 
him to have recourfe to that condu& which the law prefcribes ; 
to found his pretenfions and proclamations on the true bafis, 
the integrity of his life, and the exa& regulation of his man- 
ners. Should he not produce this evidence of his merit, re- 
fufe your fan&tion to his honours; fupport the freedom of your 
conftitution which is now falling from you. Can you refleé& 
without indignation, that our fenate and our affembly are neg- 
le&ted with contempt, while letters and deputations are fent 
to private houfes, not from inferior perfonages, but from the 
higheft potentates in Afia and in Europe,.and for purpofes de- 
clared capital by the laws? That there are men, who are at 
no pains to conceal their part in fuch tranfaGtions ; who avow 
it in the prefence of the people; who openly compare the let- 
ters; fome of whom direé& you to turn your eyes on them, as 
the guardians of their conftitution ; others demand public ho- 
nowrs as the faviours of their country? While the people, re- 
duced by a feries of difpiriting events, as it were to a ftate of 
dotage, or ftruck with infatuation, regard only the name of 
freedom, but refign all real power into the hands of others. - 
So that you retire from the affembly, not as from a public 
deliberation, but as from an entertainment, where each man 
hath paid his club, and received his fhare. 

‘ That this is a ferious truth, let me offer fomething to 
convince you. There was a man (it grieves me to dwell fo 
often on the misfortunes of the ftate) of a private ftation, who, 
for the bare attempt of making a voyage to Samos, was, as a 
traitor to his country, put inftantly to death by the council of 
Areopagus, Another private man, whofe timid fpirit, unable 
to fupport the general confternation, had driven him to Rhodes, 
was not long fince impeached, and efcaped only by the equality 
of voices: had but one vote more been given for his condem- 
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nation, banifhment or death muft have been his fate. To 
thefe let us oppofe the cafe now before us. A popular orator, 
the caufe of all our calamities, is found guilty of defertion in 
the field. This man claims a crown, and afferts his right to 
the honour of a proclamation. And fhail not this wretch, the 
common peft of Greece, be driven from eur borders ? Or fhall 
we not feize and drag to execution this public plunderer, whofe 
harangues enable him to fteer his piratical courfe through our 
government. Think on this critical feafon, in which you are 
to give your voices. In a few days the Pythiam games are to 
be celebrated, ‘and the convention of Grecian ftates to be col- 
le&ted. There fhall our ftate be feverely cenfured, on,account 
of the late meafures of Demofthenes. Should you crown him, 
you muft be deemed acceflorics to thofe who violated the ge- 
neral peace. If, on the contrary, you reje& the demand, 
you will clear the ftate from all imputation. Weigh this 
caufe maturely, as the intereft not of a foreign ftate, but of 
your own: And do not lavith your honours inconfiderately : 
confer them with a fcrupulous delicacy ; and let them be the 
diitin@tions of exalted worth and merit. Nor be contented to 
hear, but look round you, where your own intereft is fo inti- 
mately concerned, and fee who are the men that fupport 
Demofthenes. Are they his former companions in the chace, 
his affociates in the manly exercifes of his youth ? No, by the 
Olympian God; he never was employed in rouzing the wild 
boar, or in any fach exercifes as render the body vigorous: 
he was folely engaged in the fordid arts of fraud and circum- 
vention. 
© And let not his arrogance efcape your attention, when he 
tells you, that, by his embafly, he wrefted Byzantium from 
the hands of Philip; that his eloquence prevailed on the Acar- 
nanians to revolt, his eloquence tranfported the fouls of the 
Thebans. He thinks that you are funk to fuch a degree of 
weaknefs, that he may prevail on you to believe that you har- 
bour the very genius of perfuafion in your city, and not a vile 
fycophant. And when at the conclufion of his defence he catls 
up his accomplices in corruption, as his advocates, then ima- 
gine that we fee the great benefactors of your country, in this 
place from whence I fpeak, arrayed againft the villainy of thofe 
men: Solon, the ran who adorned our free conftitution with 
the nobleft laws, the philofopher, the renowned legiflator, in- 
treating you, with that decent gravity which diftinguithed his 
charaéter, by no means, to pay a greater regard to the fpeeches 
of Demofthenes, than to your oaths and laws: Ariltides, who 
was fuffered to prefcribe to the Greeks their feveral fubfidies, 
whofe daughters received their portions from the people, at 
C2 his 
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his deceafe, rouzed to indignation at this infult on public juf- 
tice; and afking whether you are not -afhamed, that when 
your fathers banifhed Arithmius the Zelian who brought in 
gold from Perfia; when they were fcarcely reftrained from 
kiling a man connected with the people in the moft facred 
ties, and. by public proclamation forbad him to appear in 
Athens, or in any part of the Athenian territory, yet you are 
going to crown Demofthenes with a golden crown, who did 
not bring in gold from Perfia, but received bribes himfelf, and 
ftill poffefles them. And can you imagine but that Themi- 
ftocles, and thofe who fell at Marathon, and thofe who died 
at Platewa, and the very fepulchres of our anceftors muft groan 
if you confer a crown on this man, who confeffedly united 
with the barbarians againft the Greeks? 

‘ And, now, bear witnefs for me, Thou Earth, Thou Sun, 
Oo Virtue. and Intelligence, and thou, O Erudition, which 
teacheft us the juft diltinétion between vice and goodnefs, I 
have ftood up, I have fpoken in the caufe of juftice. If I 
have fupported my profecution with a dignity befitting its im- 
portance, I have fpoken as my wifhes dictated; if too defi- 
ciently,—as my abilities admitted. Let what hath now been 
offered, and what your own thoughts muft fupply, be duely 
weighed, and pronounce fuch a fentence as juftice and the in- 
terefts of the ftate demand.’ 

Demofthenes thus concludes his oration.—‘ There are two 
diftinguifhing qualities (Athenians!) which the virtuous citizen . 
fhould ever poffefs. (I fpeak in general terms, as the leait 
invidious method of doing jultice to myfelf) a zeal for the ho- 
nour and pre-eminence of the ftate, in his official condu& ; 
on all occafions, and in all tranfaétions, an affection for his 
country. This nature can beftow. Abilities and fuccefs de- 
pend upon another power. And in this affeGlion you find me 
firm and invariable. Not the folemn demand of my perfon, 
not the vengeance of the Amphidiyonic council which they de- 
nounced againft me, not the terror of their threatenings, not 
the flattery of their promifes, no, nor from the fury of thoie 
accured wretches, whom they roufed like wild beafts againft 
me, could ever tear this affeCiion from my breaft. From firlt 
to laft, [ have uniformly purfued the juit and virtuous courfe 
of condu&; affertor of the honours, of the prerogatives, of 
the glory of my country ; ftudious to fupport them, zealous to 
advance them, my whole being is devoted to this glorious 
caufe. I was never known to march through the city, with a 
face of joy and exultation, at the fuccefS of a foreign power ; 
embracing, and announcing the joyful tidings to thofe who, 
1 fuppofed, would tranfinit it.to the proper place. Iwas never 
known 
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known to receive the fucceffles of my own country, with 
tremblings, with fighings, with eyes bending to the earth, 
like thofe impious men, who are the defamers of the ftate, as 
if by fuch condu& they were not defamers of themfelves: 
who look abroad; and, when a foreign potentate hath efta- 
bliflied his power on the calamities of Greece, applaud the 
event, and tell us we fhould take every means to perpetuate 
his power. 

‘ Hear me, ye immortal Gods! and let not thefe their de- 
fires be ratified in heaven! Infufe a better. fpirit into thefe 
men ! Infpire even their minds with purer fentiments !—This 
is my firft prayer.—Or if their natures are not to be reformed; 
on them, on them only difcharge your vengeance! Purfue 
them both by land and fea! Purfue them even to deftruétion ! 
But, to us, difplay your goodnefs, in a fpeedy deliverance 
from impending evils, and ail the bleflings of protection and 
tranquillity !” . 

The event of this conteft was fuch as might be expected 
from the fuperior abilities of Demofthenes. His rival was 
condemned,. and involved in the confequences of a groundlefs 
and malicious profecution. Unable to pay the penalty, he 
was obliged to fubmit to exile, and determined to take up his 
refidence at Rhodes, where he opened a fchool of eloquence. 
Here he read to his hearers thefe two orations: his was re- 
ceived with approbation, that of Demofthenes with an extra- 
vagance of applaufe: ‘* And how, faid he, with a generous . 
acknowledgment of his rival’s merit, muft you have been af- 
feé&ted, bad you beard HIM DELIVER 1T:” or, to ufe the emphas 
tical words of AZfchines, as they are cited by Pliny*, 7s Je ee * 
av]s rs Suprs [ra avrs pnyara Boow]oc) axnxosste- ! 

It is faid, that as AZfchines was retiring from the city, 
Demofthenes followed him, and obliged him to accept of a 
large prefent of money in his diftrefs.— 

The firft volume of Dr. Leland’s tranflation was publifhed 
in 1756, the fecond about the year 1760; and the whole is fo 
well executed, that we do not expe& to fee any other writer 
do the fame juftice to the eloquence of Demofthenes ; we only 
with that the prefent tranflator may profecute this arduous 
and ufeful undertaking with equal accuracy and {pirit. 





* Lib. II. Epift. 3. 
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HI Critical Obfervations on the Writings of the moft celebrated ori- 
ginal Geniufes in Poetry. Being a Sequel to the Effay ou Original 
Genius. By W. Duff, 4.M, 80. 5s. Becket and De 
Hondt. 


F the Effay on Original Genius we have formerly given our 
fentiments. We fhall now examine the critical work be- 
fore us. 

Though the author feems to be a man of learning and tafte, 
it were to be wifhed that fewer books like his Critical Obfer-— 
vations were publifhed. It is really abfurd, in this intelligent 
gra, to make fuch a myftery of polite literature, to fet about 
to explain it with fo much formality and fyftem. It is the na- 
ture of poetry to affect without any medium all thofe who 
are fufceptible of its beauties, Senfible converfation, and the 
beft authors, are now acceffible to aimoft every man of tafte, 
and are fufficient to quicken his difcernment,' and mature his 
judgment. As for thofe who have not fouls, to a certain de- 
gree, congenial with poetry, not all the learned differtations 
of Ariftotle, nor the nice divifions of poetical excellence, and 
the quotations which Mr. Duff has given us—no, not an 
angel from heaven could make them fenfible to the moft ad- 
mired paffages in our capital authors, which excite fuch high 
raptures in people of a finer conftitution. The materials of 
which they are compofed are too opaque to be illuminated, 
To fet up for a legiflator in the republic of letters, without 
talents adequate to the undertaking—to feleé three or four 
authors, rather with caprice than judgment, as the only mo- 
dels of original and great genius—to give a number of quo- 
tations from thefe authors, and to tell us in general terms, 
that this paflage is pathetic, this is fublime, and that aftonifh- 
ingly great—however pompous this parade may be, it is not 
likely, no more than any other kind of prefumption, to ferve 
the world, or procure perfonal reputation. 

Part of this accufation may, perhaps, be retorted by re- 
fentment upon our monthly publication. But let it be re- 
membered, that we pretend not to give a code of laws for the 
whole region of literature; we obtrude not a book upon the 
world which arrogates to itfelf authoritative and lafting deci- 
fion. - We only give new literary intelligence as the fubje&ts of 
it arife: we are only the harbingers of novelty, not the in- 
quifitors of the ancients and the moderns. We only publith 
a temporary, but we hope a ufeful pamphlet ; and we are ob- 
liged, by the nature of our plan, to give extracts from new 
authors only, with fhort previous remarks. 

” ' But 
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But we prefume not to reje& all books of criticifm, though 
we cannot think that Mr. Duff’s contains any material infor- 
mation. When we fee compofition analyfed with the elegance 
of an Addifon, or the philofophy of a Burke; when we fee 
the fprings of the fublime and beautiful unlocked, and opened 
to our view; or when we fee a delicate imagination, infpired 
with the foul of Milton, feizing all his great ideas in their 
full proportion, and exhibiting them in that proportion to our 
minds—books of criticifm, which prefent to us thefe noble 
objets, we receive with the higheft pleafure, and the warmeft 
gratitude, and deem them great acquifitions to the literary 
world, But time is parfimonious of fuch writers: few of them 
are to be expected in the courfe of a century. 

Mr. Duff fays, that, fince the creation of the world to this 
day, there have only arifen three complete original geniufes in 
the art of poetry; Homer, Offian, and Shakefpeare, A very 
extraordinary pofition, indeed! Let us give him, fair play, 
however, and quote his words. Z 

* We know not whether it will be reckoned too bold an af. 
fertion, to affirm, that in a period of about fix thoufand years, 
that is from the creation of the world to this day, there have 
arifen only three complete original geniufes in the art of poetry, 
whofe compofitions have defcended to our times; and thefe 
are Homer, Offian, and Shakefpeare. As this pofition will 
appear problematical to fome perfons, and perhaps chimerical 
to-others, we fhall endeavour to fupport it by fome remarks 
on the genius and writings of thofe great authors, delivered in 
the order pointed out in the third fe&ion of the fecond book 
of the Effay on Original Genius; after which, we fhall take 
a view of the merit of fome other diftinguifhed poets, though 
inferior in refpeé of originality to thofe above-mentioned.’ 

By Offian, he means the pcetical impoftor Macpherfon ; 
for we are not fingular in refufing to believe, that the Eng- 
lith Fingal is a tranflation from an old Galic poem. We fhall 
only at prefent obferve by the bye, that it is not greater poe- 
tical blafphemy in Voltaire, to fpit his impotent venom at 
Shakefpeare, for which he is juftly and fenfibly reprehended by 
Mr. Duff, than it is in Mr. Duff to rank Macpherfon with 
Homer, but efpecially with Shakefpeare. 

We fhall now give the reader a fuller idea of Mr. Duff’s 
plan and fentiments. He makes invention the grand charac- 
teriftic of the fublime, which he divides into four fpecies. 

‘ Jt will be remembered, fayshe, thet we confidered the talent 
of invention in general, as one univerfal and diflinguifhing cha- 
racteriftic of original genius in poetry, of which talent we: 
reckoned four diltin& fpecies ; the iavention of incidents, of ch2- 
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ragters, Of imagery, and of /entiment, It will be farther re- 
membered, that we pointed out vivid and pi@ure/que defcription, ° 
as another criterion of the fame quality ; that we obferved ir- 

veguiar greatne/s, wildne/s and enthufa/m of imagination to be 

its invariaile attendants ; and laftly, that it would conftantly 

difplay its various powers, in allegories, in vifions, or in the : 
creation and exhibition uf ideal chara@ers, efpecially of the 

fupernatural kind, to which both its abilities and biafs are pe- 

culiarly fuited,’ 

He then relates many leading events in the fable of his fa- 
vourite authors; and then adeuces many examples from them 
(to ufe his uncouth, pedantic phrafe logy) to fhow their ex- 
cellence in the four different kinds of original genius. We. 
here defire Mr. Duff to beware of the word aaduce, We 
fhould not have been fo pedantic ourfelves as to impute the 
ufe of it to hin as a fault, had he not fhewn himielf ena- 
moured of it to a degree of infatuation. His numerous repe- © 
titions of it are difguftful to an Englifh reader. Adduce is not 
an authentic word in the English janguage ; it may be a word 
of great import and gravity in Scotland, but it is ridiculous 
in London. 

Though Mr. Duff allows complete originality of genius only 
to Homer, Offian, and Shakefpeare ; yet he thinks Milton, 
Spencer, Ariofto, and Taflo, ve:y great orig’ inal poets, and 
vouchfafes to each of them a critical examination. 

But what an unreafonable exclufion is this of fo many great 
men from the fummit of Parnaffus! We fhould hope, that the 
great improvements which we have received of late years in 
every objet of fpeculation, would guard us from any narrow, 
partial judgment in matters of tafte, as well as in thofe of 
morality and religion. Nothing can be more abiurd than this 
reftriion of original genius to two or three poets. How 
came you, fir, to forget Mr. Dryden? Was not the immortal 
Dryden an original genius? (We fhould have faid the divine 
Dryden, had not Mr Duff polluted the word, by faying the 
divine Oilian.) Certainly he was, if to the words original ge- 
utus we affix any adequate ideas. A man of true tafte would 
rather have been the author of Dryden’s Od. on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, or of wne of his political chara&ters or of one of his 
tranflations, than of all the crude, chaotic ftuff that Mac- 
pherfon has obtrused upon the world, This Gothic {pell, by 
which fo many great bards are fhut out from the catile of 
Fame, may be broken by the talifman of poetical juftice.— 
Every eminent poet is an original genius, becauie he has a 
{train of thinking and writing peculiar to bimfelf. Pope is an 
Original genius ; Gray’s Elegy is an original poem; Addifon’s 
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Cato is an original poem; for in the elegant, correét, elo-' 
quent kind of dramatic writing, there is not its equal. The 
fterling lines of -Addifon are worth all the fing-fong, tedious 
declamation of Corneille. 

It is mortifying to refleé&t how much men of fenfe will be 
mifled by a prejudice for antiquity, and for country. ‘* If 
there is any one quality, fays Mr. Duff, in which Homer ex- 
celled all mankind, it is in the invention of incidents; and if’ 
there was ever a great poet ridiculous in his incidents, it was 
Homer. They are. often tedious, and childifi; the idea of 
them is often painful to the mind. Shakefpeare in incidents’ 
excells him infinitely ; for his incidents are generally affeQling 
or aftonifhing. They exhibit the poet’s great powers in the 
ideal world, or, fometimes by tender, fometimes by fublime 
ftrokes, his amazing knowledge of the human mind. Homer 
was a great poet; but he lived in early, uncultivated times. 
* Shakefpeare, therefore, who lived but lately, in comparifon, is 
more interefting, with regard to incidents, than he; more in-’ 
terefting, as a poet, upon the whole. So is Milton, notwith- 
ftanding all his trumpery of fchool divinity; notwithftanding 
his genius is often bewildered in the fanaticifm of his times. 
The more cultivated the age is in which a great poet lives, 
the more juftly admirable will his writings be. - This principle 
we fhould with to fee eftablifhed ; it would be of great fervice: 
to truth and tafte; it would give a great blow to prejudice, 
and pedantry.’ | 

We muft do juftice, however, to Mr. Duff, who approves 
not of all the incidents of Homer. Some he mentions, which 
he thinks exceptionable ; but, we fear, they deferve not the 
apology, which he makes for them. 

‘ A great partof the mythology of Homer was no doubt 
the mythology of his country; but the ufe he has made of it, 
is altogether his own. He has employed his celeftial machi- 
nery in general with admirable art and judgment ; yet in fome 
inftances, he may be thought to have tranfgreffed a rule de- 
livered many centuries after his time. 


Nec Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


It is certain, that Homer’s gods are introduced upon the ftage 
more frequently than is neceflary ; that they are upon fome 
occafions made to aét a part, which might have been more 
properly performed .without their interpofition; and that 
fometimes they are employed in Offices too frivolous, and be- 
low the dignity of their godfhips. Thus, though we allow 
the principal heroes to be the favourites and the care of fome 
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guardian deity, who may proteét them in cafes of imminent 
danger, and refcue them from inftant fate, when it is necef- 
fary their lives fhould be lengthened out, yet we cannot fee oc- 
cafion for Minerva’s almoft conftant attendance on the fon of 
‘Tydeus, and her affifting him in thofe combats, where his 
own valour would have gained him the victory. By this un- 
feafonably difplay of unneceffary aid, we have no means left us 
of diftinguifhing the exploits of the hero from the aétions of 
the goddefs. We obferved likewife that Homer’s gods fome- 
times act a part which might be more properly performed 
without them. Can anyone fuppofe, that Heétor had occa- 
fion for the affiftance of Apollo, to enable him to kill Patro- 
clus? But Homer feems to have envied him the honour of 
his entire conqueft. He muft firft be difarmed by the god, 
then wounded by Euphorbus, and Heétor has the laft mean 
part affigned him, of killing this hero outright; though we 
are perfuaded, moft people will be of opinion that the Trojan 
chief was a match for Patroclus, clad as he was in the ar- 
mour of Achilles. To exemplify the laft obfervation, that 
the deities in the Iliad are fometimes employed in offices be- 
low their dignity, mult it not be allowed, that to become the 
charioteer of Diomed, was no poft of honour for Minerva, but 
that by afluming the reins and plying the lath, the rather de- 
grades her divinity ? 

‘ We fhall farther take the liberty to obferve, that not- 
withftanding the credulity of the Greeks, and the extenfive 
licence of fition which their mythology allowed, of which li- 
cence Homer has greatly availed himfelf, there are fome inci- 
dents both in the [liad and Odyfley rather too marvellous even 
for the poet’s own age, and fome of them have too ludicrous 
an air to have place in an epic poem. ~What, for inftance, 
fhall we fay of the miraculous gift of fpeech conferred on 
the horfes of Achilles, that they might vindicate themfelves 
from the unjuft charge brought again{ft them by their mafter, 
of failing in their duty to Patroclus, when he fuppofed their 
fleetnefs might have preferved him? Perhaps the undiftinguith- 
ing adinirers of -Homer will fatisfy themfelves by refolving the 
whole into a fupernatural incident, and juftify it by a miracle 
of a fimilar nature recorded in the facred writings ; in which 
we are told, that Balaam’s afs, miraculoufly endued with man’s . 
voice, reproved the madnefs of the prophet. But the caufes 
of this very unufual phcenomenon were by no means fimilar, 
nor can we admit it as a fufficient reafon, in the former cafe, 
for breaking through ‘the order of nature, and encroaching 
upon the prerogative of the human fpecies, that thofe gene- 
rqus fteeds, though of heavenly extraction, might have an 
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opportunity of afferting their fidelity to the deceafed friend of 
their mafter. We thall mention two other incidents which ap- 
pear fomewhat ludicrous, as well as improbable; the one we 
find in the twenty-firft book of the Iliad, where the river Sca- 
mander attacks Achilles, purfues, and threatens to overwhelm 
him with all his waves ; till Vulcan, at the inftigation of Juno, 
comes down from heaven, to chaftife the infolence of Scaman- 
der, whofe waters he fcorches and dries up with fire. The 
other we meet with in the tenth book of the Odyfley, where 
fEolus gives Ulyffes the adverfe winds, fhut up in a bag, 
which being loofed by the ignorance or imprudence of his 
companions, the winds rufh forth and raife a moft dreadful 
tempeft, Thefe extravagant fictions, however, are inftances of 
that exuberance, wildnefs, and irregularity of imagination, 
which diftinguifh every great genius, We may beftow the 
fame epithet upon them, which the ancient fathers of the 
Chriftian church beftowed upon the virtues of the heathens; 
we may call them the ‘*‘ /plendida peccata’” of Homer. Great 
liberties in compofition, are fometimes taken by men of ex- 
alted genius, and muft be allowed to them. It is their fingu- 
lar priviledge upon certain occafions, to depart from, and to 
tranfgrefs thofe rules, which will be for ever binding on per 
fons of ordinary abilities, not only with impunity, but with ap- 
plaufe. 


‘ Great wits may fometimes glorioufly offend, 
And rife to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 
And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pops.’ 


Thefe glaring abfurdities are not to be defended by attri- 
buting them to a wildnefs of imagination, which, with peo- 
ple who like to be made to ftare, may pafs for true greatnefs : 
and it is as ridiculous in Mr. Duff to call thefe foolith in- 
cidents the /plendida peccata, the f{plendid faults of Homer, 
as it was in the doting fathers of the church, to apply 
that expreffion to the exalted virtues of the ancient heroes 
and philofophers, The faults which a modern writer 
ought to avoid, are not excellencies, nor graces in Homer, 
A modern genius, if we fuppofe him as great as Homer, 
would never be fo extravagant as to make ufe of fuch incidents 
and images as we frequently meet with in Homer; which is a 
proof that thofe incidents and images are abfolutely, and in 
the true nature of compofition, improper, and only excufe- 
able in Homer on account of the period in which he lived, 
What is an adtual abfurdity in one author, is an aétual abfur- 
dity in another ; how different foever they may be in their de- 
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of genius ; and though the one may have been dead three 
thoufand years, and the other but three. 

The four verfés of Mr. Pope, cited by Mr. Duff, are very 
juft, if we take them in the fenfe in which we are to fuppofe 
their author meant them. A great genius, he fays, may 
tranfgrefs the laws of the fchools, and by offending againft 
them, will rife to a fublimity which will aftonifh and capti, 
vate the minds of his readers, will be warranted by the fanc- 
tion of human nature, and which, therefore, true critics, in- 
fiead of correéting, will pronounce the higheft pitch of excel- 
lence. But we can hardly think that Pope, with all his par- 
tiality to Homer, would have admitted Minerva’s turning 
charioteer to Diomed, wind pent up in bags by olus for 
the ufe of Ulyffes, or fpeaking horfes, amongift the graces 
which a great poet might {natch beyond the rules of art. 

Deliberately and minutely to prove, that the c/d, new, epic, 
pafteral Fingal has no title to that rank which Mr. Duff ar- 
rogates to it, would be painful to us and to our readers; nor 
would the bounds of our work permit us. We fhall fpeak to 
it, however, en paffant, and then confign it to its oblivion, 

Very much, indeed, is written by Mr. Duff in praife of his 
pretended Offian. He fays, that ‘ in fublimity of fentiment, 
in vivacity, and ftrength of defcription, he may juftly claim a 
full equality of merit with Homer himfelf.’ 

From many exampks which he gives of what he calls the 
greatnefs of Offian’s genius, we fhall tranfcribe the following 
one. Let us be comforted ; it is not long. 

¢ The appearance of Fingal ‘* when his wrath arofe,” and 
he was preparing to revenge the death of Fillan, is thus ama- 
zingly exhibited to us. ‘* Unequal were his fteps on high, as 
he fhone in the beam of the oak. He was dreadful as the 
form of the fpirit of night, when he cloaths on hills his wild 
geftures with mift, and iffuing forth on the troubled ocean 
mounts the car of winds.” This defcription is picturefque and 
elevated in the higheft degree ’ 

The mind of man has no data by which it can form any 
idea of this fimile. In the great fublime, fays Mr, Burke, 
fomething is often happily left for the fancy of the reader to 
conceive, The poet, by not limiting the obje&, more ftrongly 
agitates our imagination, which amplifies the picture, and 
makes it more tremendous, or majeftic, than it would have 
been, if it had been defined by defcription. But if fomething 
is to be left to the operation of fancy, fomething is to be given 
for fancy to operate upon. A huddle of wild ideas, which 
cannot be connecied, and therefore cannot ftrike, and of 
founding words, is the fublime of Fingal. 
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Mr. Duff gives us another quotation from this rhapfodiit, in 
page 113, as an inftance of the aftonifhing fublime. Offian. 
afligns the following province to the ghoft of Fingal.—** Thy 
fteps are on the winds of the defart; and the ftorms darken 
in thy hand. Thou takeft the fun in thy wrath, and hideft 
him in thy clouds.” ‘This is a very turbulent and mifchievous 
ftate of exiftence for the fhade of a departed hero, fitter for 
the blackeft than for the moft fhining chara&ers of antiquity. 
When we find a departed {pirit feizing the funina fit of anger, 
plunging him in clouds, and thus thwarting at his pleafure 
the principal laws of the creation, we ought rather to rank 
the paflage which contains this extravagance with the wildeit 
chimeras of Ariofto, than produce it as a fpecimen of the great 
fublime. . 

We fhall here obferve, that Macpherfon’s works are written 
in profe; a circumflance fufficient, alone, to difqualify them 
from being compared with thofe immortal monuments, of 
which they are fo injurioufly made the rivals, Numbers 
without the force of fentiment, are jejune and contemptible ; 
but the energy of the nobleft tentiments is doubled by the ma- 

ick of numbers. 

Yet Mr. Duff is fo blindly prejudiced in favour of the au- 
thor of Fingal, that he thus fondly prophefies the duration of 
his writings. 

‘ If however, from the merit of thofe works, we may be 
permitted to prefage their future fame, we may without hefi-’ 
tation venture to affirm, that they will be read with admi- 
ration and delight, even in a tranflation, wherever the Englith 
language is known; and that their duration will be co-eval 
with the exiftence of fenfibility and tafte in Great Britain.’ 

Pray, Sir, throw an eye upon faéts; and from them read 
the fortune of Fingal. Fingal (an epic poem we fhall call it) 
publifhed in a moft difcerning country, and in a moft en- 
lightened period, addreffied, by the nature of its compofition, 
to the univerfal feelings of mankind, is already lefs read in 
England than Hudibras, a poem written toa party which 
exifted a century ago. 

The author’s eighth and lait fe&tion is written with judgment 
and fentiment. Jt treats of the effects of genius on the tem- 
per and charaéter ; and of theadvantages and difadvantages 
attending the poffeffion of it. 

Though Mr. Duff hath here fhown himfelf well acquainted 
with the frame of a poet, and with the condué refulting from 
it, yet, we think, he hath attributed fome effe&s to conftitu- 
tion, which may flow from contingent caufes. The man of 
genius, for inftance, is not naturally, in the main of his beha- 
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viour, either devout or melancholy, He may, upon the 
whole, be devout or {ceptical, melancholy or chearful, a9 he 
hath been impreffed by education, or by fortune. 

He concludes with this paragraph. _ 

* From this view of the pains and pleafures attendant on 
genius, few impartial perfons will be apt to envy the poffeffion 
of this fingular accomplifhment. Indeed when we coolly con- 
fider the uncertainty of that fame to which it afpires, the dif- 
appointments to which it is expofed in the purfuit of it, and 
the miferies it is often doomed to experience, it may well be 
queftioned whether a man of plain fenfe and pliant temper, 
who thinks and aéts like the reft of mankind, who can relith 
the ordinary pleafures at the fame time that he participates in 
the common cares of life, and whofe defires as well as purfuits 
run in the fame uniform channel with thofe of his companions 
around him, enjoys not at leaft more fatisfa&tion and content 
than the greateft genius that ever exifted upon earth.’ 

We fhall here take leave of our author, by obferving, that 
happinefs and mifery, as far as they depend upon confti« 
tution, feem equally divided amongft mankind by the impar- 
tial Author of nature. If the uneafinefs of a common mind is 
moderate, his pleafure is not exalted. If the mental pains of 
the man of genius are excruciating, they are compenfated by 
tranfports almoft celeftial; and if no ordinary man would 
chufe to be a poet, certain it is that no poet would chufe to 


be an ordinary man. 





IV. Aretin: a Dialogue on Painting. From the Italian of Lodo- 
vico Dolce. 8vo. 4s. Elmfly. 


TH utility, beauty, and elegance of the art of. painting ; 
its agreeable and beneficial effe&s on the tafte, and 
even the morals of mankind, have obtained every artift who 
has excelled in it, the applaufe of his contemporaries, and in- 
duced many to treat of the fubjeét. The ftate of the polite 
arts has become a kind of teft of the urbanity, or rudenefs of 
every age, and, at the fame time that they have been the 
moft pleafing memorials of the civil and military tranfaétions 
of the times in which they have flourifhed, their cultivation 
has conveyed to pofterity the moft agreeable idea of the inter- 
nal refinement and tafte of the people. “Every attempt, 
therefore, to encreafe or encourage a national tafte for them, 
is deferving of fome fhare of approbation. 
Greece is generally allowed to have been the firft grand feat ~ 


of the arts: the productions of Egypt, as far as we can judge 
from 
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from the fpecimens we have feen, had but a fmall degree of 
merit, in comparifon of the aftonifhing excellence to which 
they attained in the former. Tere it was that the people were 
animated to glory by the fublime eloquence of a Demoithenes, 
entertained with the wit of an Ariftophanes, improved in their 
morals and charaéter by the noble philofophy of a Socrates, 
and delighted by the refined beauties of an Apelles, a Proto- 
genes, and a Glycon. : 

Moft of thefe arts afterwards refumed their vigor in Rome ; 
Cicero refined upon Demofthenes in his eloquence, as much 
as he did on the antient philofophers in hismorals: Horace 
likewife improved.upon the Greek wits ; but in the art which 
is immediately under our confideration, it was quite other- 
wife. Wedo not hear of any Roman artift who was excellent; 
fo that Rome was rather the receptacle of the works of the 
Greeks, than itfelf the feat of the art. 

The ages of ignorance and barbarity which followed had 
well nigh deftroyed all the remains of the antients; till learn- 
ing and the arts again beamed forth under the aufpices of 
Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. of England, Leo X. Cle- 
ment VII. and the Medici family: then, as if by an almoft 
immediate infpiration, appeared thofe excellent mafters whom 
we fo much admire and venerate, Genius is very quick of 
communication. Scarcely had Bellino and Giorgione fhewn 
fome marks of it, when Titian, Raphael, and Michael An-~ 
gelo, caught the flame and carried it to the higheft perfeétion. 
This was the cafe alfo of poetry ; when Dante had juft begun 
to form the Janguage for metre, it was rapidly improved by Pe- 
trarca and Ariofto, ’till it arrived at that excellence and per- 
fe&tion which we find in Taffo. 

Painting, it is true, -had between this and the former age 
received one material variation, which has been confidered by 
fome as very prejudicial ; we mean the change of religion, by 
which it was deprived of thofe fictions which had employed the 
antient mafters. The train of gods, goddeffes, demigods, he- 
roes, naiads, dryads, and nereids, were vanifhed, and feemed 
to threatca the Mules, that they muit 


—*‘*Stoop with difenchanted wings to truth,’ 


which was never reckoned the favourite province of the poet 
or artift: yet thefe, we think, were abundantly fupplied by 
the more fublime ideas of Chriflianity ;: to which the mode of 
religion, alfo, contributed, by the fupply of faints and minifter- 
ing fpirits. This age is the principal fubje&t of the work we 
are reviewing, and of which we thall proceed to give fome ac- 
count, firft-only exmbiting that of our tranflator concerning 
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the ftate of the arts at prefent, as it feems in general to be 
accurate, and deduced from his own obfervation. 

Speaking, in the preface, of his motives for ‘ prefenting 
Dolce to the public in an Englifh drefs,’ he fays, ‘ more 
efpecially at this time, when, after feveral attempts to eftablith 
the arts of painting and fculpture in this kingdom, we at 
length have a fair profpeét of their fettling among us. Two * 
flourifhing focieties have been formed for effecting this purpofe, 
under the patronage of our moft excellent fovereign ; and the 
merits of feveral artifts belonging to each of them, give us 
hopes that the idea of an Englith fchool is not fo abfurd as 
fome writers, proud of what they efteem a more favourable 
climate, have reprefented it. We fee a noble fpirit of emu- 
lation among our own artifts, from which, and the liberal en- 
couragement thofe of the greateft merit among them have re- 
ceived, we have a favourable profpeé that this kingdom, al- 
ready celebrated for its fuperiority in arms, will not be lefs fo 
for the arts. 

‘ If we confider the ftate in which they are at prefent in 
the feveral countries where they formerly flourifhed, we fhall 
find them not inferior in our own to any. They have totally 
deferted Greece, for a long time their favourite abode ; and 
are fo far degenerated in Italy (where they revived in the pon- 
tificates of Julius II. Leo X. and Clement VII. after having 
lain in oblivion above one thoufand years) that we hear of very 
few celebrated painters there, and of zone to rank with the old 
mafters, fince the death of Carlo Maratti, and Sebaftiano 
Conca, 

‘ France, the fucceffor of Italy, finds her glories fading 
very faft. The ‘encouragement the arts received under Louis 
XIV. enabled them for atime to hold up their heads; but 
the national character of the people, and the nature of the go- 
vernment, would not permit any long train of furccefS. If we 
may be allowed to judge by the exhibition at the Louvre, this 
laft fummer, 1769, they are indeed at alowebb. Although 
they have only one exhibition in two years, and the artifts are 
not divided into feveral diftiné& bodies, as they are here, it ac- 
quires no hefitation to fay, that the pitures neither equalled in 
number, or merit, our annual exhibitions.” 

This obfervation he proves by a critique on the paintings 
exhibited, for which we muft refer the reader to the book it- 
felf, it being too long for an extra& 

We come now to the Dialogue between the celebrated Aretin 
and John Francis Fabrini, one of his literary contemporaries, who, 
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* The incorporated Society of Artifts and the Royal Academy. 
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from {peaking of Titian’s well-known piGture of the death of 
Peter Martyr, enter into a difpute on the comparative merits 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the latter of whom is fup- 
pofed by Fabrini to be the moft excellent painter that ever ex- 
ifted. Aretin (whom Dolce has very properly made his prin- 
cipal fpeaker) propofes to thew the falfity of this opinion, Ny a 
comparifon of their refpective merits, in the feveral particular 
excellencies of a painter. In order to this he enters into a 
difcuffion of the fubje& of painting, in general, as a neceflary 
ground- work to the comparifon, and divides his difcourfe into 
feven parts : 

1. Of painting in general ; its utility. and elegance, 

2. Its divifions ; and firft of invention. 

3. Of defign; with obfervations on compofition, 

4. Of colouring ; with fome reflections on expreffion. 

5- A comparifon of the refpeftive merits of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo on each of thefe heads. 

6. An hiftorical account of Titian, and his works. 

7. Some ftri€tures on the merits of the other contemporary 
mafters ; as Lionardo da Vinci, Giorgione, Julio Romano, 
Correggio, &c. 

. . In the three divifions on the component parts of painting, the 

author is in general clear, and explicit: but the nature of the 
perfpective part not eafily admitting of an extraé&t, we can only 
fay, that we think it may be ufeful to the ftudents in painting. 
The comparifon illuftrates the precepts, and is drawn with 
candor and attention. ' The hiftorical account of Titian, with 
the ftri€tures on the merits of the contemporary painters, are 
Sudicious and entertaining. The following anecdote of Titian’s 
firft appearance as a painter, may fuffice for a {pecimen of the 
work. 

‘ Titian, leaving the ignorant Gentil, his firft mafter, 
applied himfelf to John Bellin; but not perfeétly pleafed with 
his.manner, he chofe Giorgio da Caftelfranco. Defigning and 
painting with Giorgione, as he was called, he became, fhortly, 
fo excellent in his art, that when Giorgione was painting the 
front of the German warehoufe which looks over the great 
canal, that part already mentioned regarding Mercery was 
given to Titian, who was not yet quite twenty years of ages 
in which he painted Judith fo admirably, both for defign 
and colouring, that on its being opened to public view, and 
generally thought to be the work of Giorgione, all his friends 
congratulated him upon.it, as far the beit thing he ever had 
done. Giorgione replied with regret, that it was the work 
of a difciple. who already fhewed himfelf greater than his 
mafter; and what is more, he ftayed at home feveral days, 
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behaving like a madman, that fuch a youth fhould furpafs 
him.’ 

This work has one great advantage for the ftudent, which 
is that of brevity. A few rules, and a great deal of practice, 
bid much fairer for fuccefs than the reading of very long 
works. Laireffe is too Jong, and wants method. Mr. Webb’s 
Enquiry into the Beauties of Painting, though admirably 
written, is rather a book for a connioffeur than a ftudent; 
Dryden’s tranflation of Du Frefnoy, with the notes, is the 
moft ufeful book hitherto publifhed ; and the prefent publica- 
tion appars to be a very proper companion fo it. 

The notes with which this work is furnifhed, are ufeful in 
pointing out the opinion of later writers, the different dif- 
pofition of pictures at prefent, and fometimes enlarging upon or 
illuftrating the author. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the clearnefs of the 
precepts here delivered, the circumftance of the Tincz, and the 
fcarcity of the original, were very fufficient and proper motives 
to induce the tranflator to this publication ; and we recom- 
mend it both to the ftudent and the connoiffeur as an ufeful 
manual of the art. 





V. Sermons on feveral Subjects, by Thomas Secker, LL.D. date 
Lord <Archbifbop of Canterbury. Publifhed from the Original 
Manuferipts, by Beilby Porteus, D. D. and George Stinton, 
D.D. bis Grace’s Chaplains, 4 Vols. 8v0. 16s. White. 


"T° thefe difcourfes the editors have prefixed a review of his 
grace’s life.and charaéter; the fubftance of which we 
fhall pine our readers in the following abridgment. 

Dr. Thomas Secker was born in 1€93, at Sibthorp in 
Nottinghamfhire. His father was a Proteftant Diffenter, 
who, having a fmall paternal fortune, followed no profeffion. 
He received his education at feveral private fchools and acade- 
mies in the courgtry. Before he was twenty he made a con- 
fiderable progrefs in Greek and Latin, in the Oriental 
languages, in geography, algebra, &c. In the academy of 
one Mr. Jones, kept firft at Gloucefter, then at Tewkefbury, 
he laid the foundation of a ftri& friendfhip with Mr. But- 
ler, afterwards bifhop of Durham. Mr. Secker had been de- 
ftined by his father for orders among the Diffenters. With 
this view his ftudies were chiefly turned towards divinity. But 
not being able to fatisfy himfelf with regard to fome abftrufe 
do&rines, nor to’ determine abfolutely what communion he 
fhould embrace, he refolyed to purfue fome profeffion which. 
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fhould not-oblige him to declare, or teach publickly, opinions 
which were not yet thoroughly fettled in his own mind. He 
therefore, about the end of the year 1716, applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of phyfic, and attended the beit leétures of anatomy, 
&c. during that and the following winter, in London. In or- 
der to improve himfelf {till more in the knowledge of that {ci- 
ence, he went to Paris in January 1718-19. There he lodged 
in the fame houfe with Mr. Winflow, the famous anatomift, 
whofe lectures he attended, and at the fame time, thofe of the 
materia medica, chemiftry, and botany at the king’s gardens. 
The operations of furgery he faw at the Hétel Dieu, and at- 
tended alfo for fome time M. Gregoire, the accoucheur, but 
without any defign of ever practifing that, or any other branch 
of furgery. Here he became acquainted with Albinus, father 
Montfaucon, &c. and contracted an intimacy with Mr. Ben- 
fon, afterwards bifhop of Gloucefter, 

During his continuance at Paris he kept up a conftant core 
refpondence with Mr. Butler, who before this time had taken 
orders, and on the recommendation of Dr. Clarke, and Mr. 
Edward Talbot, fon to bifhop Talbot, was appointed by Sir 
Jofeph Jekyll, preacher at the Rolls. Mr. Butler took occa- 
fion to mention his friend Mr. Secker, without his knowledge, 
to Mr. Talbot; who promifed, in cafe he chofe to take orders 
in the church of England, to engage the bifhop his: father to. 
provide for him. ‘This was communicated to Mr. Secker ina 
letter from Mr. Butler, about the beginning of May 1720. He 
had not at that time come to any refolution of quitting the 
ftudy of phyfic; but he began to forefee many obftacles to his 
pugfuing that profeffion; and having never difcontinued his 
application to theology, his former difficulties, both with re- 

ard to conformity, and fome other doubtful points, had gra- 
dually leffened, as his judgment became ftronger, and his 
reading and knowledge more extenfive. It appears alfo from 
two of his letters, ftill in being, written from Paris to a friend 
in England, both of them prior to, the date of Mr. Butler’s 
abovementioned, that he was greatly diflatisfied with the divi- 
fions, which, at that period, prevailed among the Diffenters. 
In this ftate of mind Mr. Butler’s unexpeéted propofal found 
him, which he was therefore very well difpofed to take into 
confideration; and after deliberating carefully on the fubje& of 
fuch a change for upwards, of two months, he refolved at 
length to embrace the offer, and for that purpofe quitted 
France about the beginning of Auguft 1720. 

On his arrival in England he was introduced to Mr. Talbot, . 
with whom he cultivated a clofe acquaintance. But it was un- 
fortunately of very fhort duration ; for in December that 
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‘gentleman caught the fmall-pox and died. This was ‘a great 
fhock to all his friends, but efpectally to the amiable lady 
whom he had lately mafried, and to Mr. Secker, who had pe- 
culiar reafon to lament an accident which feemed to put an 
end at once ‘to all his hopes; but he had taken his refolution, 
and he determined to perfevere. It was fome encouragement 
to him to find that Mr. Talbot had, on his death-bed, re- 
commended him, together with Mr. Benfon and Mr. Butler, 
to his father’s notice. ‘ Thus, fays his biographer, did that 
excellerit young man, for he was but twenty-nine when he 
died, by his nice difcernment of charalers, and his confide- 
rate good nature, provide moft effeétually in a few folemn 
moments for the welfare of that church, from which he him- 
felf was fo prematurely fnatched away ; and at the fame time 
raifed up, when he leaft' thought of it, the trueft friend and 
protector to his wife and unborn daughter; who afterwards 
found in Mr. Secker all that tender care and affiftance which 
they could have hoped for from the neageft relation.’ 

- It being judged neceffary by Mr. Secker's friends that he 
fhould have a degree at Oxford, and he having been informed 
that if he fhould previoufly take the degree of doétor in phy- 
fic at Leyden, it would probably help him in obtaining the 
other, he went a little before Chriftmas to Leyden, took his 
degree there in March 1720-1, returned in April, entered 
himfelf a gentleman-commoner of Exeter-College in Oxford, 
dnd the next year obtained the degree of A.B. in that uni- 
verfity. 

He now fpent a confiderable part of his time in London, 
where he foon gained the efteem of fome of the moft learmed 
and ingenious men of thofe days, particularly Dr. Clarke and 
Dean Berkeley. Bifhop Talbot being in November 1721, ap- 
pointed to the fee of Durham, Mr. Secker was, in December 
1722, ordained deacon by him in St. James’s church, where 
he preached his firft fermon, March 28,1723. In July fol- 
lowing, he was taken down by his lordthip to Durham, as 
his chaplain, in conjun&ion with Dr. Rundle. On the death 
of Sir George Wheeler in 1723-4.:the bifhop gave his prebend 
of Durham to Mr. Benfon, and the reétory of Houghton le 
Spring to Mr. Secker. This valuable piece of preferment 
putting it in his power to fix himfelf in the world in a man- 
ner agreeable to his inclinations, he foon after made a propo- 
fal of marriage to Mrs. Benfon, (fifter to bifhop Benfon) who 
had been feveral years infeparable companion to Mrs. Talbot, 
widow of his fiiend Mr. Edward Talbot. His propofal being 
accepted they were married in King-ftreet chapel, O@ober 28, _ 
vyz5. At the earneft defire of both, Mrs.“Talbot and her 
daugh- 
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daughter, confented to live- with them, and the two families 
from that time became,one. In. the, winter of 1725-6, Mr. 
Butler publithed the firft. edition of his: fermons. , Mr, Secker 
took fome pains to .render his .ftile more, familiar, and his 
meaning more, obvious. - He afterwards gave him the fame a(- 
fiftance when, he publifhed his Analogy. He now gave up the 
greateft part of his time, to the care of his re€tory at Houghton, 
where. he, was happy and refpected. , But Mis. Secker’s health, 
which now began to be wery bad, and was thought fo have. 
been injured by the dampnefs of the fituation, obliged him to 
think of exchanging it for a more healthy one, in 1727 he 
accomplifhed his defire; and obtained the prebend of Durham 
and the reGory of Ryton, 

In 1732 the duke of Grafton; then lord chamberlain, ap- 
pointed him, chaplain to the king, at the recommendation of 
Dr. Sherlock; who had heard him preach at Bath, and con- 
ceived the highelt opinion. of his abilities, Dr. Tyrwhit, who 
Succeeded Dr. Clarke as reGtor of St. James’s in 1729, finding 
‘that preaching in fo large a church endangered his health, his 
father-in-law, bifhop Gibfon, propofed to the crown that he 
fhould be made refidentiary of St. Paul’s, and that Mr. Secker 
fhould fucceed him in the re&tory. This arrangement was fo 
acceptable to thofe.in power, that it took place without any 
difficulty, and Mr. Secker was inftituted to the retory in 1733. 
In the beginning of July he went to Oxford, to take his de- 
gree .of doctor of laws: on which occafion he preached his 
celebrated a& fermon on the advantages and duties of an aca- 
demical education. In December 1734, he received a very 
unexpected notice by letter from bifhop Gibfon, that the kiag 
had fixed on him to be bifhop of Briftol, Dr, Rundle.had a 
little before this been propofed by the lord chancellor Talbot 
for the fee of Gloucefter, but on account of fome imprudences 
of fpeech charged on the dogtor by Mr. Venn, the bifhop of 
London oppofed this nomination, and with much difficulty 
prevailed on Dr. Benfon to accept that dignity. Dr. Flemming 
was about the fame time promoted to the fee of Carlifle, and 
the three new bifhops were all- confecrated together in Lam- 
beth chapel January 19, 1734-5, the confecration fermon 
being preached by Dr. Thomas, now bifhop of Winchefter. 

The honours to which Dr. Secker was thus raifed in the 
prime of life did not in the leaft abate his diligence and. at- 
tention to bufinefs, for which indeed there was now more 
occafion than ever. His afliduity in the care of his diocefe 
and his parith of St, James’s was fingular and exemplary. 

On the death of archbifhop Wake, in 1737, Dr. Potter 


was appoiuted to fucceed him in the fee of Canterbury ; and 
D 3 that 
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that of Oxford was given to Dr. Secker. ‘ When the unfor- 
tunate breach happened betwixt the late king and the prince 
of Wales, his royal highnefs having removed to Norfolk-houfe, 
which is in the parifh of St. James’s, attended divine fervice 
conftantly in that church. The firft time he came there, the 
clerk in orders, Mr. Bonney, inadvertently begun prayers 
with his ufual fentence of fcripture, 7 will arife and go to my 
father, &c. This quickly became the fubje& of ‘much conver- 
fation; and an addition was made to it, that the re€tor 
preached on the fifth commandment, Honour thy father and thy 
mother, &c. which was fo pofitively afferted, that bifhop Sherlock 
could only defend him, by faying that he muft certainly have 
been in.acourfe of fermons on the Commandments, and there- 
fore could not help preaching upon that particular one in its 
turn. But the truth was, he preached on a quite different 
text, The Lord is good to all, &c. and‘ the whole fermon was on 
that fubje&t. The prince was pleafed to thew his lordthip fe- 
veral marks of civility and condefcenfion. He had the honour 
of baptizing all his highnefs’s children, except twos and tho’ 
he did not attend his court, which was forbidden to all thofe 
who went to the king’s, yet on every proper occafion he be- 
haved with all the fubmiffion and refpe& due to his illuftrious 
rank. In confequence of this, his influence with the prince 
being fuppofed much greater than it really was, he was fent, 
by the king’s dire€tion, with a meffage to his royal highnefs ; 
which not producing the effeéts expeéted from it, he had the 
misfortune to incur his majefty’s difpleafure; who had been 
unhappily perfuaded to think that he might have done more 
with the prince than he did, though indeed he could not.— 
For this reafon, and .becaufe he fometimes aéted with thofe 
who oppofed the court, the king did not fpeak to him for a 
great number of years.’ ' 

In February, 1742-3 a bill was bitought into parliament to 
take off the high duties on fpirituous liquors, and to lay on 
others’ much lower in their room. As this alteration was 
thought likely to have a pernicious effe&t on the health and 
morals of the common people, it met with a vigorous oppofi- 
tion in the houfe of lords, ‘efpecially from the bench of bifhops, 
all of whom voted, and feveral fpoke againft it. Among the 
latter were bifhop Sherlock, and bifhop Secker: and when it 
paffed the bifhop of Oxford entered his diffent. In the fol- 
lowing year died Sarah, duchefs dowager of Marlborough, 
and was buried at Blenheim by bifhop Secker, who was one of 
her executors. In the time of the late rebellion he fignalized — 
his affeGion to the government, and excited that of others. 


both in the houfe of lords, and wherever his influence ex» 
se tended, 
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tended. In 1748, Mrs. Secker died of the gout in her fto~ 
mach. During her long illneffes the bifhop attended her with 
the greateft care and tendernefs, though_her extreme bad ftate 
of health and fpirits had put his affeétion to the fevereft trials. 
On the nomination of Dr. Butler, dean of St. Paul’s, to the 
fee of Durham in 1750, Dr. Secker accepted the deanery in 
exchange for the reétory of St. James’s, and the prebend of 
Durham. 

Having now more leifure both to profecute his own ftudies, 
and to encourage thofe of others, he gave Dr, Church con- 
fiderable affiftance, in his Firft and Second Vindication of ‘the 
Miraculous Powers, &c. againft Dr, Middleton, which were 
publithed in 1750, and 1751; and he was of equal ufe to him 
in his Analyfis of lord Bolingbroke’s works, which appeared a 
few years afterwards; and to the late archdeacon Sharpe in his 
controverfy with the Hutchinfonians. 

But the eafe which his late change of fituation afforded him 
was very foon difturbed by a heavy and unexpetted ftroke, the 
lofs of his three friends, bifhops Butler, Benfon, and Berkeley, 
who were all cut off within the fpace of one year. When the 
expediency of repealing the Jew bill ‘was debated in the houfe, 
the bifhop of Oxford made a fpeech in favour of the repeal 
which was well received*. On this occafion it was, that-he 
vindicated his friend Dr, Sherlock, with great fpirit, againft 
fome fevere attacks made upon him by a noble lord, in relation 
to this bill. 

During the whole time that he was dean of St. Paul’s, and 
refided at the deanery, he attended divine fervice in that ca- 
thedral twice every day, and took great pains in examining the 
accounts, regulating and digefting the old writings of the 
church, &c. In the fummer’ months, while he was at Cud- 
defden, he preached conftantly in his church every Sunday 
morning, and read a lefture on the catechifm in the evening, 
and in every other refpeé&t, within his own proper department, 
was himfelf that devout, difcreet, laborious, confcientious 
paftor which he wifhed and exhorted evety clergyman in his 
diocefe to become. , 

Immediately after the death of archbifhop Hutton he re- 
ceived a meflage from the duke of Newcaftle, acquainting him 
that his grace had propofed him to the king for the vacant fee 
of Canterbury. This promotion accordingly took place, and 
he was confitmed at Bow-church in April 1758. 

‘The firft thing that engaged his attention was the care of his 
new diocefe, which he immediately vifited. And finding that 
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* See Lond, Mag. June, 1754. 
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partly the real, and partly the prefumed unwholefomenefs of. 
fome parts of it had deterred too many from living-on their bes 
nefices, he made this the firft article of his charge, and prefled 
the neceflity of refidence upon his clergy in-the firongett, yet 

mot affeftionate terms. He confidered himfelf as the natural 

uardidn, not only of that church, over which he prefided, 
Frog learning, virtue, and religion at large. He therefore 
fought out and encouraged men of real genius or extenfive 
knowledge. Even thofe of humbler talents, provided their 
induftry was, great, and their intentions good, he treated. with 
kindnefs and. condefcenfion. Both foris he would frequently 
employ in undertakings fuited to their refpective abilities, and 
rewarded them in ways fuited to their refpective, wants. He 
expended upwards of 3col. in arranging and improving the 
manufcript library at Lambeth ; and having obierved_with con- 
cern that the library of printed books in that, place had ree 
ceived no additions fince the time of arehbifhop Tennifon, he 
made it his bufinefs to collec books in all languages with a 
view of fupplying that chafm, which he accordingly did, by 
leaving them to the library at his death; and thereby. ren- 
dered that collection one of the nobleft and moft ufeful in the 
kingdom. 

All defigns and inffitutions that tended to advance good 
morals and true religion he patronized with zeal and gene- 
rofity. He contributed largely to the maintenance of {chools 
for the poor, to rebuilding or repairing parfonage houfes and 
places of worfhip. He was a liberal benefactor to the Society 
for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, and_ paid much attention 
to.that for Propagating the Gofpel in Foreign Parts. But 
Dr, Mayhew, of Bofton in New England, having in an angry 
pamphlet accufed the fociety of departing widely from the 
fpirit of their charter, and thrown many injurious refletions 
on the churcl: of England, and the defign of appointing bifhops 
in America, his grace,on all thefe accounts thought himfelf 
calied upon to confute his inveétives; which he did in a fhort 
anonymous piece, entitled, An anfwer to Dr. Mayhew’s Ob- 
fervations on the Charter and Conduét of the Society for Pro; 
pagating the Gofpel, printed for Rivington, in 1764. The 
ftrength of argument, as weil as fairnefS and good temper, 
with which this anfwer was written, had a.confiderable effe& 
on al] impartial men, and even on the door himfelf, who 
plainly perceived that he had no. common adverfary to deal 
with, and could not help acknowledging him.to he ‘a perfon 
of excellent fenfe, and a happy talent at writing ; apparently 
free from the fordid ifliberal fpirit of bigotry; one of a cool 
temper, who often fhewed mauch.candor, was. well agqueinted | 
Jwith the affairs of the fociety, and in géneral a fair reafoner.” 
~ He 
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He.was therefore, fo far wrought upon by his * worthy an~ 
fwerer’ as to: abate such in his reply of his former. —s 
and. acrimony. 

In a pamphlet, which was pttblithedi in 1767; bithop Butler: 
was accufed of having diedapapift. Thisftrange flander, founded 
on the weakeft. pretences aod moft trivial eireumftances that 
can be imagined, -no one was better qualified to confute than 
the archbifhop; as well from his long and intimate knowledge 
of bifhop. Butler, as from the information given him at the 
time by thofe who attended his lordfhip in his laft iltnefsy and 
were with him when he died. Accordingly, by an-article in 
the news-paper, figned Mifopfeudes, his grace challenged the 
author of that pamphlet to produce his authority for what he 
had advanced; and in a fecond article defended the bifhop 
againft him; and in a third, all with the fame fignature,: cons 
futed another writer, who under the name of A Real Prote- 
ftant ftill maintained that ridiculous calumny. His antagonifts 
were effeCtually fubdued, and his fuperiority to them was pub= 
lickly acknowledged by a fenfible and candid man, who figned 
himfelf, and who really was A Diffenting Minifter. 

The welfare, the credit, the good influence of the clergy he 
had entirely-at heart, and faffered nothing to efcape his notice 
that could in a proper way promote them. With this view, 
in his firft charge to the diocefe of Canterbury,’ he ftrongly re- 
commendedthe greateft careand cautionin figning'teftimonials. 
The condu&, which he obferved towards the feveral divifions and 
denominations of Chriftians in this kingdom, ‘was fuch as 
fhewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal and’ catholic. 
The dangerous {pirit of popcry indeed, he thought fhould al- 
ways be kept under proper legal reftraints, on account of its. 
natural oppofition not only to the religious, but the civil rights 
of mankind. He therefore took all fit opportunities of com- 
bating the errors of the church ‘of Rome, in his own writings 
and the beft anfwers which were publifhed to fome of the-late 
bold apologies for popery, were written. at his inftance, and 
under his diretion. When the earl of Radnor moved in the 
houfe of lords for an enquiry into the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in this kingdom, his grace was very ative in forwarding 
that meafure.. With the Diffentets he was fincerely defirous of 
cultivating a good underftanding. With-fomé of the moft 
eminent.of them, Watts; ‘Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, 
Lardner, he maintained an intercourfe of-friendthip and civility ; 
by the moft candid and confiderate part of them, he was highly 
reverenced and efteemed ; and to fuch amongft them as needed 
help he fhewed no lef kindnefs and liberality than to thofe of 
his own communion, - Nor. was his concern for the nee 
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caufe confined to his own country, he was well known as the 
greateft patron and protector of it in various parts of Europe. 
To feveral foreign Proteitants he allowed penfions, to others 
he gave occafional relief, and to: fome of their univerfities 
was an annual benefactor. 

In public affairs his grace afted the part of an honeft citizen, 
and a worthy member of the Britith legiflature. During more 
than ten years that he enjoyed the fee of Canterbury he con- 
ftantly refided at his archiepifcopal houfe at Lambeth ;' as being 
not only moft commodioufly fituated for his own ftudies and 
employments, but for all thofe who on various occafions wére 
continually obliged to have recourfe to him. He had been for 
many years fubje&t to the gout. About a year and a half be- 
fore he died, after a fit of the gout he was attacked with a 
pain in the arm near his fhoulder, which having continued 
about a twelvemonth was fucceeded bya fimilar' pain in the 
upper and outer part of the oppofite thigh, and the arm foon 
became eafier. This was much more grievous than the for- 
mer, as it quickly difabled him from walking, and kept him 
in almoft continual torment, except when he was in a reclined 
pofition. a 

* On Saturday the 30th of July, 1768, he was feized, as 
he fat at dinner, with a ficknefs at hisftomach. He recovered 
himfelf before night, but the next evening, whilft his phyfi- 
cians were attending, and his fervants raifing him on his 
couch, he fuddenly cried out that his thigh-bone was broken. 
The fhock was fo violent, that the fervants perceived the couch 
to fhake under him, and the pain fo acute and unexpefted, 
that it overcame the firmnefs he fo remarkably poffeffed. He 
lay for fome time in great agonies, but when the furgeons ar- 
rived, and difcovered with certainty that the bone was broken, 
he was perfeétly refigned, and never afterwards afked a queftion 
about the event. A fever foon enfued. On Tuefday'he be- 
came lethargic, and continued fo till about five o’clock on 
Wednefday afternoon, when he expired with great calmnefs, 
in the 75th year of his age. 

¢ On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be carious 
about four inches in length, and at nearly the fame diftance 
from its head. The difeafe took its rife from the internal part 
of the bone, and had fo intirely deftroyed its fubftance, ‘that 
nothing remained at that part. where it was. broken but a por- 
tion of its outward integument.’ 

He was buried, purfuant to his own directions, in a covered 
paflage, leading from a private door of the pa'ace to the north 
door of Lambeth church; and he forbad any monument or ~ 


epitaph to be placed over him. By his will he left the intereft 
of 
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of 130001. in the three per cent. annuities, to Mrs. Talbot 
and her. daughter *, during their joint lives, “or the life of the 
furvivor, and after the deceafe of both :thofe ladies, then 
11000 of the faid 13000 to be transferred to charitable purpofes. 
After the payment of other legacies, he bequeathed his real, 
and the refidue of his perfonal eftate, to his nephew or 
Froft, efq. of Nottingham. 

Out of his private library he left to the archiepifcopal one.at 
Lambeth, befides the books already mentioned, a great num- 
ber of learned MSS. written by himfelf on various fubjeéts, 
Among thefe MSS. fome of the moft remarkable are, an inter- 
leaved Englifh Bible, in four volumes folio, with occafional re- 
‘marks upon'the New Teftament, very copious; Michaelis’s 
Hebrew Bible, filled with comparifons of the ancient verfions, 
emendations, and conjectures on the’ original text; two folio 
volumes of notes upon Daniel ; a great number of critical dif- 
fertations on controverted paflages of fcripture ; remarks on 
fome modern publications ; and feveral volumes of mifcellanies, 
written in the former part of his life, containing chiefly ex- 
traéts from various authors, and obfervations upon them, the 
_ objeétions of fceptical writers to the truth’ of revelation, with 
anfwers to fome, and materials or hints for anfwers to many 
others. 

He conftantly read the beft modern publications in moft 
parts of ufeful learning, but more efpecially thofe which re- 
lated to his own profeffion ; and was ore of the firlt to com- 
mend them if they deferved it, and to point out and obviate 
their errors, if they contained any which he thought material. 
But there was one part of his literary charaéter extremely ami- 
able, and that was, the incredible pains he took in revifing, 
correcting, and improving the works of others. This he did 
in numberlefs inftances, with equal zeal and judgment, and 
fome of thofe compofitions which ftand defervedly higheft in 
the eftimation of the public, owe no inconfiderable fhare of 
their merit to his corre€tions and communications. 

It may feem furprifing, that in a life fo aétive, fo full of em- 
ployment and avocation from ftudy, the archbifhop could find 
leifure to read fo much, and leave behind him fo many 
writings, fome of them learned and critical, all of them full 
of gocd fenfe and ufeful knowledge. The faé is, that in him 
were united two things which very rarely meet together, but 
when they do, can produce wonders, ftrong parts and un- 





* This amiable lady died on the gth of January laft, in 
the 49th year of her age. 
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to us, indeed, a field for reflexion on the dignity and great- 
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wearied induftry. He-rofe at fix the whole year round, and 
had often {pent a bufy day before others began to enjoy iti 

We have now given a fhort account of the principal circum- 
ftances in the life of archbifhop Secker. His biographer, from 
whofe work we have extracted thefe memoirs, employs feveral 
pages in the delineation of his dameftic character ; but on this, 
we apprehend, it will not be neceflary for usto enlarge. To 


‘obviate the refleftions of the imividious and malevolent, or of 


thofe who may not have conceived the fanie exalted idea whith 


he has given us, of our late metvopolitan, he fays, ‘To fome fo 


doubt, the portrait here drawn of him will appear a very flat- 
tering one; butit will be much eafier to: call than'to prove it 
fuch. Nothing has been advanced. but what is founded on the 


_moft authentic evidence, nor has any circumftance been de- 
fignedly &rainedbeyond the truth. And if his: grace did really 


live and a& in fach a manner that the moft faithful deline- 
ation of his conduct muft-meceflarily have the air of a pa- 
negyric, the fault is not im the copy, but in the otigmal. ? 

We fhall give our readers an account of his grace’s dif- 
courfes in a future article, | 





VI. Poems on feveral O:caficns. .Weritien by Dr. Thomas Parnell, 


late Archdeacon of Clogher: And publifoed by Mr. Pope. With 
the Life of Zoilus: And bis Remarks on Homer’s Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 4 New Edition. Ta which is prefixed, the 
Life of .Dr. Parnell, Written by Dr. Goldfmith. 8o. 35, 
T. Davies. 


HE hifforian is generally at fauch a diftance from his fub- 

jets either in points of time, or place, that his produc- 
tions, though the work of a mafterly hand, muft be very de- 
feftive; and unfortunately thofe faéts are involved in the deepeft 
fhade of obfcurity, which, if they were known, would be moft 
interefting and inftruétive to the generality of men. The em- 
baflies: and political improvements, or the councils of war, 
the fieges, and the battles of the great man, are, perhaps, 
related with fufficient authenticity. To thefe events, it muft be 
owned, the eyes of Europe are attentive. Perfons of an ele- 
vated ftation are generally the aGtors concerned in them ; they fre- 
quently decide the fate of nations; and therefore they natu- 
rally attach the mind of the reader. But in fuch events only 
a few mult expeét to have a fhare ; and they give us but little 
of that information,-which, in the words of lord Bacon, comes 
home to the bufinefs and bofoms of mankind. They open 
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nefs of hiiman nature ; but they give us an aimpler profpedt of 
its childith and deftruétive paflions ; of its perfidy, its cruelty, 
its vanity, and its ambition, | 

The facts of which we are now taking’ notice, are expofed 
to publick view, and are, on that account, the more eafily 
known and communicated. But what a pity it is that the ju- 
dicious and philofophical hiftorian cannot trace the hero to his 
clofet, cannot relate to us his behaviour to his family, cannot 
ftrip him of the actor, and hold forth the moral agent ‘to our 
view !—that he cannot be as converfant with him as his valet 
de chambre was, in whofe eyes, perhaps, with all his great- 
nefs, he appeared but a little man. 

Were the hiftorian thoroughly acquainted with his fubjeés, 
his pi€tures would be equally entertaining and ufeful. He 
would teach us by many particular, but ftriking examples, 
that there is more fplendour than happinefs in the lives of the 
great; that if our ftation is humble, we ought to be content, 
for that no peculiar ftation monopolizes folid fatisfaGion ; and 
that honours and fame can never afford us that uniform fere- 
nity of mind, that conftant felf-enjoyment, which can only 
be the refult of fixed principles, a well regulated condué, and 
a warm attachment to virtue. 

No kind of writing is more pleafing and improving than 
biography : but the work now before us is one inftance amongft 
many, how much the biographer may be in want of ‘mate- 
‘rials. A few anecdotes of Dr. Parnell are all that we have for 
his Life. He is hardly vifible to us in proprid porfind ; we 
only fee him as he is refle&ted to us from his acquaintance. 

But this poverty of effential fa€ts is not to be afcribed to Dr. 
Goldfmith’s want of judgment or tafte. He could only give 
us the intelligence which he had; and that intelligence was 
but fmall. This Life contains fome anecdotes of Dr. Parnel] 
and his fiiends, and fome letters which will be read with plea- 
fure, becaufe they are not known; and becaufe they make us 
more acquainted than we were with fome of the greateft ge- 
niufes which Englend has produced. 

This account of the life of Parnell is written in an ealy 
ftile, and has a fentimental turn. It keeps the attention 
awake ; and if it had appeared withovt the author’s name, it 
would have been evidently the produCtion of a man of fenfi- 
bility. 

We quote the two following paragraphs as a {pecimen of 
Dr. Gold{mith’s performance, and to illuftrate what we have 
remarked above concerning hiftory in general, and’ biography 
in particular, 


‘ The 
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‘ The life of a fcholar feldom abounds with adventure, His 
fame is acquired in folitude, and the hiftorian who only views 
him at a diftance, muft be content with a dry detail of ations 
by which he is fcarce diftinguifhed from the reft of mankind. 
But we are fond of talking of thofe who have given us plea- 
fure ; not that we have any thing important to fay, but be- 
caufe the fubjec is pleafing.’— 

‘ There is fcarce any man but might be.made the fabjeet 
of a very interefting and amufing hiftory, if the writer, be- 
fide a thorough acquaintance with the charaéter he draws, 
were able to mark thofe nice diftin@ions which feparate it 
from all others, The ftrongeft minds have ufually the moft 
ftriking peculiarities, and would confequently afford the richeft 
materials; but in the prefent inftance, from not knowing 
doétor Parnell, his peculiarities are gone to the grave with him, 
and we are obliged to take his charaéter from fuch as knew 
but little of him; or who, perhaps, could have given very 
little information if they had known more.’ 

Parnell, it feems, ipent his whole life in agony, or rapture. 
It was allowable in Dr. Goldfmith to give Parnell’s genius 
very high praife, becaufe he was writing his life: but froma 
love of truth and poetical juftice, we muft affert, that the 
ftrain of his writings does not betray a mind ardent enough 
to be fubje& to thofe violent emotions, with which we are 
told his life was agitated. No general rules, however, are 
more liable to exceptions than thofe which we apply to the 
human mind : almoft every individual has fome charaéteriftic 
peculiar to himéfelf, 

The paflage to which we allude deferves to be cited. It 
exhibits genius to our view rather as an objeé&t of compaffion 
than envy ; it gives a tacit admonition to thofe who want it, 
to efteem it rather an embarrafiment than a treafure. 

‘ Parnell, by what I have been able to colle& from my fa- 
ther and uncle, who knew him, was the moft capable man in 
the world to make the happinefs wf thofe he converfed with, 
and the leaft able to fecure his own. He wanted that even- 
nefs of difpofition which bears difappointment with phlegm, 
and joy with indifference. He was ‘ever very much elated or 
deprefied ; and his whole life fpent in agony or rapture. But 
the turbulence of thefe paffions only affected himfelf, and ne- 
ver thofe about him, he knew the ridicule of his own cha- 
raéter, and very effeCually raifed the mirth of his companions, 
as well at his vexations as at his triumphs.’ 

But we fhall condu& our readers to a gayer:fcene. We 
muft tranfcribe the following anecdote for the fake of its hu- 
mour. The fports, as well as the ftudies of genius, are wor- 
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thy of notice. They may /augh with great men, who may not 
be able to think with them. : 

‘ The Scriblerus club, when the members were in town, | 
were feldom afunder, and they often made excurfions together 
into the country, and generally on foot. Swift was ufually the 
butt of the company, and if a trick was played, he was always 
the fufferer. The whole party once agreed to walk down to 
the houfe of lord B , who is ftill living, and whofe feat is 
about twelve miles from town. As every one agreed to make 
the beft of his way, Swift, who was remarkable for walking, 
foon left all the reft behind him, fully refolved upon his arri- 
val, to chufe the very beft bed for himfelf, for that was his 
cuftom. In the mean time Parnell was determined to prevent 
his intentions, and taking horfe, arrived at Lord B ’s by 
another way, long before him. Having apprized his lordfhip 
of Swift’s defign, it was refolved at any rate to keep him out 
of the houfe, but how to effect this was the queftion. Swift 
never had the fmall-pox, and was very-much afraid of catching | 
it: as foon therefore as he appeared ftriding along at fome 
diftance from the houfe, one of his lordfhip’s fervants was dif- 
patched, to inform him, that the fmall-pox was then making 
great ravages in the family, but that there was a fummer- 
houfe with a field-bed at his fervice at the end of the garden. 
There the difappointed dean was obliged to retire, and take a 
cold fupper that was fent out to him, while the reft were feaft- 
ing within. However, at laft, they took compaffion on him ; 
and upon his promifing never to chufe the beft bed again, they 
permitted him to make one of the company.’ 

Two paragraphs more from this Life we muft beg leave to 
quote, not becaufe we particularly admire them, but becaufe 
they call for animadverfion, 

‘ Thus, in the fpace of a very few years, Parnell attained a 
fhare of fame equal to what moft of his cotemporaries were 
a long life in acquiring. He is only to be confidered as a poet ; 
and the univerfal efteem in which his poems are held, and 
the reiterated pleafure they give in the perufal, are a fufficient 
teft of their merit. He appears to me to be the laft of that 
great fchool that had modelled itfelf. upon the ancients, and 
taught Englifh poetry to refemble what the generality of man- 
kind have allowed to excel. A ftudious and correé& obferver of 
antiquity, he fet himfelf to confider nature with the lights it 
lent him, and he found that the more aid he borrowed from 
the one, the more delightfully he refembled the other. To 
copy nature is a tafk the moft bungling workman is able to 
execute ; to fele& fuch parts as contribute to delight, is re- 
ferved only for thofe whom accident has bleft with uncommon 
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talents, of fuch as have read the ancients with indefatigable 
induftry. Parnell is ever happy in the feleétion of his images, 
and {crupuloufly careful in the choice of his fubjeéts. His pro- 
duétions bear no refemblance to thofe tawdry things, which it 
“has for fome time been the fafhion to admire; in writing 
‘which the poét fits down without any plan, and heaps up 
fplendid images without any feleétion ; where the reader grows 
dizzy with praife and admiration, and yet foon grows weary, 
he can fearce tell why. Our poet, on the contrary, gives out 
his beauties with a more {paring hand ; he is ftill carrying his 
reader forward, and juft gives him refrethment fufficient to 
fupport him to his journey’s end. At the end of his courfe the 
reader regrets that his way has been fo fhort, he wonders that 
it gave him fo little trouble, and fo refolves to go the j journey 
over again. 

‘ His poetical language is ‘not lefs corre than his fubjeéts 
are pleafing. He found it at that period, in which it. was 
brought to its highefi pitch of refinement; and ever fince his 
time it has been gradually debafing. It is indeed amazing, 
after what has been done by Dryden, Addifon, and Pope, to 
improve and harmonize our native tongue, that their fuccef- 
fors fhould have taken fo much pains to involve it in priftine 
barbarity. Thefe mifguided innovators have not been content 
with reftoring antiquated words and phrafes, but have indulged 
themfelves in the moft licentious tranfpofitions, and the 
harfheft conftruGtions,, vainly imagining, that the more their 
writings are unlike profe, the more they refemble poetry. 
They have adopted a language of their own, and call upon 
mankind for admiration. All thofe who do not underftand 
them are filent, and thofe who make out their meaning, are 
willing to praife, to thew they underftand. From thefe follies 
and affeétations, the poems of Painell are entirely free; he 
has confidered the language of poetry as the language of 
life, and conveys the warmeft thoughts in the fimpleft ex- 
preffion.’ 

The charaéter of Parnell as a poet is here greatly exagge- 
rated. He is not vniverfally read, nor with reiterated plea- 
fure. It is the greateft injuftice to his celebrated cotempora- 
ries to affert, that his fame is equal to theirs. Dr. Goldfmith 
fays, he is only to be confidered as a poet. Then as a poet, 
he is infinitely inferior to Pope, he is inferior to Swift, to Ad- 
difon, and to Gay. It is painful to prove evidence. We are 
furprifed to find a man of genius fo infatuated in his admira- 
tion of the ancients,-as to tell us, that the mere indefatigable 
ftudy of them will enable one to write well, The ftudy of the 


ancients is certainly not without its confiderable advantages ; 
but 
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but unlefs nature has provided a man with abilities, the ftudy 
of the ancients will be of no fervice to him as an author. If 
he wants talents, his indefatigable ftudy of the ancients will 
only make him a pedant ; that is, a. more infupportable fool 
than nature had made him. We will goa ftep farther fill, 
for the fake of our age and country : we are firmly of opinion 
that a man of genius, if he is thoroughly acquainted with our 
beit Englifh authors, and with. the living world, may attain 
the perfection of writing, without having ever looked into one 
of rhefe infpiring ancients. What particular performances Dr. 
Goldfmith has in his eye when he talks of thofe tawdry things 
which it has * been for fome time the fafhion to admire,’ we 
will not prefume to fay. But as he allows. that thofe tawdry 
things have been admired, nay, that they feize, as it were, 
our admiration and praife while we perufe them, we are afraid 
that he hints at fome productions of great and refpeétable ge- 
nius. We thould not wifh to fee fhackles thrown upon a bold, 
an impetuous, a truly great poet, by the ancients. To unite 
fublimity and correétnef, is undoubtedly the utmoft pitch of 
excellence in writing. But in whom fhall we find them united 
in juft proportion? However, it will always be more grateful 
to poetical ambition, if it is of the noble kind, to be negligently 
{ublime than to be correétly elegant. 

The latter of the two paragraphs which we have juft quoted, 
is more abfurd than the former. The Englifh language is 
improved fince the days of Dryden, Addifon, and Pope. Every 
‘author worthy to be read, writes Englifh more accurately than 
it was written by thofe great men. We need take no notice of 
the herd of writers; they write bad language in every age, The 
Englith was never more harmonioufly written, either in profe 
or poetry, never with fuch propriety and purity, as it is now. 
The folecifms which even the Attic Swift fometimes committéd 
would not now be excufed in a tolerable writer. ' Our language 
hath been lately fixed by the generous induftry of men as emi-. 
nent for their talents as their learning. Have the labours of 
Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Lowth, and Mr. Harris been ufelefs? or 
have they not greatly contributed to make our mother-tongue 
more accurately underitood than it was in any age preceding 
our own? 

Df. Goldfmith, in his enumeration of Parnell’s poems, ex- 
prefles himfelf in this reme kible manner: * The Night~ 
piece on Death deferves every praife, and I flould fuppofe, 
with very little amendment, might be made to furpafs all thofe 
night-pieces and church. yard fcenes that have fince appeared.” 

We are afraid the doctor is growing intoxicated with fame, 
4nd infenfible to all living eminence except his own. The 
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truth of the matter is, this night-piece is a fine poem, and full 
of moral inftrution. The following lines are extremely ftriking 
and affecting. 


‘ Ha! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades; 
The burfting earth unveils the thades ! 7 
All flow, and wan, and wrapped with fhrouds, 
They rife in vifionary crowds ; 

And all with fober accent cry, 
Think, mortal, what it is to die.’ 


We do not think that even Dr. Goldfmith could make this 
poem better than it is; but we are very certain, if it was im- 
proved by the beft amendments he could give it, it would ftill 
be far inferiour to the celebrated Elegy written in a Country- 
church yard. We do not implicitly admire all Mr. Gray’s 
poems, becaufe he fhowed himfelf fo great a poet in this ad- 
mirable elegy: but we think that a lover and judge of poetry 
would rather have been the author of this Elegy than of all that 
Dr. Parnell wrote, or of all that Dr. Gold{mith has written. 
When he talked contemptuoufly of all the church-yard fenes, he 
muft have thrown an invidious eye on Mr. Gray. We take 
a pleafure in doing juftice to uncommon merit. This is a 
difagreeable comparifon ; but it is extorted from us. 





VII. The Elements of Univerfal Erudition, containing an analyii- 
cal Abridgment of the Sciences, Polite Arts, and Belles Lettres, by 
Baron Bielfeld, Secretary of Legation te the King of Pruffia, 
Efe, Tranflated from the laft Edition printed at Berlin, by W. 
Hooper, M.D. 3 Vols. 8v0. 18s. Robfon, Continued. 


HAs in the preceding number of our Review, given our 
readers an account of the firft book of baron Bielfeld’s Ele. 
ments of Univerfal Erudition, we fhall here lay before them 
an abftra& of the fecond, which, like the two others, is as much 
recommended by the variety and importance of the fubjeés 
treated of in it, as by the learned and ingenious manner in 
which they are handled. 

The book now before us turns upon thofe: fciences which 
may be ftiled the children of the imagination. Our author 
enters upon his fubje&, by obferving, that the effence of that 
part of erudition, which is ufually comprehended under the 
denomination of the polite arts, confifts in expreffion, and 
that the end of thefe arts is pleafure; whereas the end of the 
friences, properly fo called, is utility. In pag. 106, the baron 
ebferves, that beauty is the object of all the polite arts; bur | 
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adds, that it is no eafy matter to give a clear and determinate 
idea of what we precifely mean by that term. * Many able 
writers, he tells us, who have treated exprefly on the fubje@, 
have fhewn that they were totally ignorant of what it was. 
It is one of thofe expreffions that we comprehend immediately, 
that prefent us with a clear and precife idea, that leave a dif- 
tin& impreffion on our minds, when fimply written or pro- 
nounced ; but which philofophers envelope in darknefs, when 
they attempt to elucidate it by definitions and defcriptions ; 
and the more, as mankind have different ideas of beauty, 
their opinions and taftes being as various as their underftand. 
ings and phyfiognomies. We may fay however, in general, 
that beauty refults from the various perfeGtions of whjch any 
object is fufceptible, and which it actually poffeffes ; and that 
the perfections which produce beauty confilt principally in the 
agreeable and delightful proportions which are found, 1. Be- 
tween the feveral parts of the fame object, 2. Between each - 
part and the whole together, 3. Between the parts and the end 
or defign of the object to which they belong. Genius, or ins 
vention, is that faculty of the mind by which beauty is pro- 
duced. ‘Tafte, difpofition, or rather the natural fenfation of 
the mind refined by art, ferves to guide the genius in difcern- 
ing, embracing, and producing that which is beautiful of every 
kind. From whence it follows, that the general theory of the 
polite arts is nothing more, than the knowledge of what they 
contain that is truly beautiful and agreeable; and it is this 
knowledge, this theory, which modern philofophers call by the 
Latin name of zfthetica.’ 

As the baron makes no mention of the fublime in this fec- 
tion, though it muft be allowed equally effential in many 
of the polite arts with the beautiful, one would be apt to 
conclude, that he had either totally forgot it, or looked upon 
it as too much the fpontaneous corrufcation of fome inborn 
fire, or the immediate gift of fome fuperior fpirit, for any 
author or artift, who does not naturally poffefs that fire, to 
form any pretenfions to it. Indeed, thofe poets, who feem to 
have had moft of that divine energy, have, notwithftanding, 
always fhewed fo much diffidenée in their natural ftrength, as 
not to undertake any work without folemnly invoking the af- 
fiftance of fome deity or another, whom they thought beft 
qualified or moft bound to afford it; and Cicero himfelf con- 
firms this opinion of theirs in ferious profe ;. for what is Vir 
Magnus, but a great genius; and that fathet of philofophy 
amongft the Romans, tells us, that no vir magnus fine afflain 
divine unquam exflitit; a maxim as univerfally received, as it 
was early delivered. But to return to our author, he not only 
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mentions the fublime, but mentions it as, the refult of rules; 
whereas, if what we have been faying has any truth in it, theré 
tight appear an impropriety in attributing the fublime to the 
efforts even cf the greateft genius, of which it is certainly a 
much truer criterion than the beautiful. Nor is it only in 
giving any rules at all for fublime compofition, that the baron 
feems to be miftaken, but in the rules themfelves ; one of 
them being, an elevation of fentiment ; as that very elevaiion of 
fentiment feems. to be no other ‘than the fublime itfelf. Per- 
haps, indeed, the baron meant thefe rules merely as direétions ° 
to judge of the fublime and beautiful; but, allowing that to 
be the cafe, he might have exprefled himfelf much more cor- 
reftly, as our readers may “fee by the paffages themfelves, 
which are as follows. 

‘In all the polite arts, and in all the fubje&s they 
embrace, there muft neceffarily reign an elevation of fentiment, 
that expreffes each obje&t in the greateft perfeétion of which it 
is fufceptible: that imitates nature in her moft exalted beauty. 
This makes the fifth general rule. ‘The defign of the fine arts 
being to excite pleafure by the expreffion of that which is beau- 
tiful, every artift fhould raife himfelf above his fubje@, and 
chufing the moft favourable light wherein to place it, fhould 
there embellifh it with the greateft, moft noble, and beautiful 
ornaments, that his own genius can fuggeft: ftill, however, 
obferving a ftri& imitation of nature. 

‘From the obfervation of thefe two laft rules refults 
the /ublime, which is the union of the greateft perfpicuity with 
the ftrifteft truth and moft exalted elevation poffible. It is ne- 
ceflary to remark here, that the moft fimple and common fub- 
jeats are fufceptible of a fublime that is agreeable to their na- 
ture, An idyl or a landfcape may be as fublime in their kinds, 
as an epic poem or a hiftory piece. When Mofes begins the 
book of Genefis with thefe words, In the beginning God created the 
beaven and the earth; or when he tells us, that God faid, Let 
there be light, and there was light ; thefe expreflions are fublime in 
the higheft degree, becaufe tney are perfectly clear, true, and 
elevated. Every author fhould therefore endeavour after the 
fublime in every fubje& that he undertakes: and this makes 
the fixth and laft general rule in the practice of the polite arts. 
But if he cannot attain to this, it is, however, indifpenfably 
neceffary, that he conftantly make ufe of expreffions that are 
noble and refined, Every thing that is low, indecent, or difagreeable, 
is naturally repugnant to the fublime, and ought to be for ever 
banifhed from all works that proceed from the noble and liberal 


arts.’ 
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. As the fublime and beautiful conftitiite fo effential a part 
ef the polite arts, it may not be amifs to add, by way of con- 
traft, what Mr. Burke, a countryman of our own, has faid of 
them; and with which the baron’(not much to his hongar, 
we are forry to fay it) appears to have been utterly unac- 
quainted. Beauty, then, is defined’ by this ingenious author, 
to be that quality, or thofe qualities, in bodies, by which they 
caufe love, or fome paffion fimilar to it. * It has been thought, 
fays he, that the idea of utility, or a part’s being well adapted 
to anfwer its end, is the caufe of beauty, or indeed beauty it- 
felf. But experience feems to have by no means been fuffi- 
ciently confulted in framing this theory; for, on that princi- 
ple, the wedge-like fnout of a fwine, with its rough cartilage 
at the end; the little funk eyes, and the whole make of the 
head fo well adapted to its offices of digging and rooting, would 
be extremely beautiful. If the fitnefs of parts was what con- 
ftituted the lovelinefs of their form, the aétual employment of 
them would undoubtedly much augment it ut this is far 
from being always the cafe. A bird on the wing is not fo 
fo beautiful as when it is perched. There is another notion 
current, pretty near a-kin to the former, that perfe@ion is the 
conftituent caufe of beauty. But in fenfible objeéts, fo far is 
perfection from being always confidered as fuch, that beauty, 
where it is higheft, in the female fex, almoft always carries’ 
with it an idea of weaknefs and imperfection. It is farther re- 
markable that beayity always dwells upon little and pleaffng ob- 
jects, whilft the fublime, which is the caufe of admiration, 
dwells on great objeéts and terrible. If we compare the beau- 
tiful and fublime, there appears a remarkable contrait in the. 
eomparifon. Sublime objects ate vaft in their dimenfions; 
beautiful ones, comparatively, fmall. An obje&, to be beau- 
tiful, fhould be fmooth and polifhed; to be great, rugged 
and negligent. Beauty fhould thun the right line, yet deviate 
from it infenfibly; the great, in many cafes, loves the right 
line ; and when it deviates, it often makes a ftrong deviation ; 
beauty fhould not be obfcure; the great ought to be dark and 
gloomy ; beauty fhould be light and delicate; the great, folid 
and even mafly. They are indeed ideas of a very different na- 
ture, one being founded on pain, the other on pleafure.—This, 
which is in our opinion the moft juft and philofophical theory 
concerning the fublime and beautiful, we thought highly proper 
to precede an account of the polite arts, which are fo intimately 
conneéted with thefe ideas, 
To return to the baron, we can by no means fubfcribe to 
the latter part of his obfervation, allowing it to be pra@ticable, . 
that all authors fhould endeavour after the fublime in every 
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fubjet they undertake : we rather think he fhould have faid; 
that in many, fubjeéts they fhould endeavour not to be: fub- 
lime ; the fublime -being utterly incompatible with many, per- 
haps, with moft fubjects in the polite arts, as there are more fub- 
je&s in them of a familiar, and even ludicrous, than of a fub- 
lime nature. Not to mention burlefque, which, as the celebrated 
lord Shaftefbury obferves, feems to be entirely of modern in- 
vention, and utterly unknown to the antients ; comedy, fa- 
tire, epiftolary writing, and.many others, either totally ex- 
clude the fublime, or but very rarely admit it. Subjeés of | 
the famie nature in the hands of the painter, or the ftatuary, 
are as little fufceptible of the fublime.as in thofe of the author 
or poet. 

The baron concludes his firft chapter, which is on the po- 
lite arts in general, with an obfervation, which, though now 
univerfally received, we think it our duty to quote in defence 
of what we have advanced concerning the prodution of the 
fublime ; and, as from ufing the words of the celebrated 
M. Rollin to exprefs this maxim, he takes occafion to give his 
opinion of that gentleman’s Method of teaching and ftudying the 
Belles Lettres, we thall prefent our readers with it, fince, inde- 
pendent of the ufe that may be drawn from it, fcarce any 
thing can be more affeéting than the fentiments entertained by 

one great man concerning another. 

_ © We defire the reader will conftantly remember the general 
principles we have here eftablithed for the polite arts, in the 
analyfis we fhall now make of the particular rules relative to 
each art; the brief explications of which may ferve to con- 
dué the difciples of the mufes to a fuccefsful pradice. But 
before we finifh this introduétion, it feems neceffary to remind 
our readers of a maxim drawn from nature and experience, 
and which Mr. Rollin has fo well expreffed in his treatife on 
ftudy, that we fhall here make ufe of his words: ‘* The pre- 
cepts of arts.and fciences, fays he, founded on the principles 
of good fenfe and right reafon, are nothmg more than judici- 
ous obfervations made by men of ability on the produétions 
of the beft authors, which have been afterwards reduced into. 
order, and united under certain heads; as for example, with 
regard to rhetoric, on the difcourfes of the moft celebrated 
orators; which has given occafion to fay, that eloquence did 
not arife from the art, but the art from eloquence,’ 

‘ We borrow with pleafure this juft reflection of Mr. Rol- 
Jin, and we defire he may have the reputation of it. His 
book, On the Method of teaching and fiudying the Belles Lettres,isa 
work dictated by the moft noble of all motives, the love of: 
mankind: it is the work of an honeft man, of a virtuous ci- 
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tizen who afpires to be truly ufeful: but we muft caution the 
young ftudent, not to take this book but for what it really is, 
and to ufe it with circumfpeation. It is not a fyftematicwork, 
The limits of the belles leitres are not there exaétly marked ; 
all the fciences are there confounded ; there are very ‘few defi- 
nitions, and thofe few are imperfe@ ; the axioms, the princi- 
ples, the fundamental rules that flow from them are not mark- 
ed with precifion ; the terms of art not fufficiently explained ; 
theology, philofophy, morality, and many other {ciences that 
have no relation to the belles lettres, are there mixed with 
them. From all this arifes a confufion in the mind that is 
very detrimental to thofé who devote themfelves to fludy. We 
ought therefore to regard this fingular work, not fo much as 
a dogmatic treatife on the belles lettres, as an ingenious com- 
pilation of the moft pleafing examples drawn from the beft 
authors ; executed with tafte, and ornamented with the graces 
of ftyle.’ 

The baron begins his obfervations upon the Polite Arts by 
ftrictures upon grammar, which, though we acknowledge it’ 
to be the foundation of all the reft, is of fo dry and unin- 
terefting a nature, that we fhall be as concife as poffible in. 
our remarks upon it. Our author juftly reje&s~the received 
definition of grammar, namely, the art of {peaking well, 
which more properly belongs to rhetoric; and in the place of 
it fubftitutes that of the art of fpeaking and writing a lan- 
guage correétly. With regard to the parts of fpeech, they 
vary fo much in different languages, and are fo generally 
known, that it is not here neceflary to enlarge upon them, 

We fhall; therefore, lay before the reader our author’s re- 

marks upon the faults that are committed againft the purity of 

ftile in general, which will properly pave the way to the fub- 
fequent’chapter on rhetoric, or the art of fpeaking with pro-~ 
priety. The firft of thefe faults is the ufe of barbarous terms, 
fuch as are either fo old, fonew, or fo uncommon, as to be 
intelligible to few perfons only. The fecond is the gallimatia, 
as the French call it, or that confufion and obfcurity, which 
arifes from a number of phrafes jumbled together, with- 
out order or judgment. The third is ambiguity, which pro- 
ceeds from heh expreffions as have a double fenfe; and, of 
confequence, render a difcourfe obfcure. The fourth is long 
and frequent parenthefes, which interrupt the thread of the 
difcourfe, and fufpend the fenfe. The fifth is a bad arrange 

ment of the words; the fixth is long periods, which render q 

difcourfe obfcure and perplexed, by prefenting too great anume . 

ber of ideas to the mind at the fame time. The feventh ig 

barbarifms and folecifins, or fuch faults as. are contrary to the 
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rules of grammar. The eighth is the Phebus, which we 
think the tranflator fhould rather have called fuftian, as the 
French word Pdebus has not been as yet adopted into our lan- 
guage. Tothefe our author adds a ninth, namely, the too 
frequent ufe of metaphors and extravagant allegories ; but this 
is, in our opinjon, the fame with the former. 

In his chapter upon rhetoric, the baron. obferves, that it 
has four principal objects, which confift in the knowledge of 
t, an abundance of words, their value and their choice; z. 
the connexion of words and periods ; 3. the connerion of 
riods, or chrias ; 4, the connexion of chrias, or the forming of 
a complete difcourfe. The chief infruments of the rhetorician 
are tropes and figures. ‘There are four principal tropes, which 
are the metaphor, metonymy, fynecdoche, and irony. The 
metaphor makes ufe of words that include a comparifon or 
fimile ; and the allegory continues and amplifies that compa- 
rifon. The metonymy is of four kinds: 1. caufa pro effi@u, 
when the caufe is put for the effe&: 2. effe&us pro caufa, when 
the effect is put for’ the caufe: 3. /ubje@um pro adjunGo, the 
principal obje& for a quality of that obje&: and 4. adjefum 
pro fubje@o, a quality or property for the objeét-irfelf: 5. to 
the méetonymy may likewife be referred what the rhetoricians 
call mesalepfis, when we put the antecedent for its confequent, 
er the confequent for its antecedent; and 6. the Aypallage, 
when we tranfpofe the object and the quality of the objet, ag 


dn nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. 


The fyxdocke fometimes puts a part for the whole; and fome- 
tintes the whole fora part. The Aererofs, the hyperbole or 
exaggeration, and the avtomomaja are f{pecies that belong to 
this genus. Figures of rhetoric are modes of expreffion that 
reprefent a thought either more forcibly, or agreeably, than in 
the common method. They are of two forts; figures of dic- 
tion, and fententious figures. - Thefe laft are either probatory, 
amplificatory, or fentimental. | 
The figures of digtion are the e/lipfs, which fignifies an 
omiffion of one or moré words ; the a/yndeton, the omiffion of 
the copulative and ; pleona/ms are {uperfluous words ; poly/ynaeion, 
a redundancy of the copulative azd; /ynonyma are words or 
phrafes of the fame meanjng ; antanaclafs, a word repeated 
twice or oftener, but in a different fenfe;  ploes, a word re- 
peated in a different fenfe, but in the fame phrafe ; azaphora, 
the fame word repeated at the beginning of {everal fucceffive 
phrafes-or- periods ; epipb.ra or epifiropha, the fame word re= . 
peated at the end; /ymplea, the repetition of a word at the be- 
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ginning and end of a period; anadiplofisz, when a word that 
ends one period, begins the next; ¢panedus, when two or 
more words are ufed alternately, in an inverted order ;. epizenxis, 
the immediate )epetition of two words; climax, or gradation, 
when a word repeated conneés a phrafe with that which fol- 
lows ; polyptoton, when the fame word is repeated in different 
fenfes and with different terminations; paronomafa makes ule 
of feveral words that have the fame termination; parechefs, 
when words are ufed which have fyllables of the fame found ; 
homeoteleuton, when the words that are placed at the end of 
each phrafe, rhyme with each other ; 4smeoploton, when phrafes 
end with words that are in the fame cafe or tenfe; and, laftly, 
paregmenon, when words are connected whofe origin and ety 
mology are the fame. With regard to the fententious figures, 
the probatory are the prolep/s or anticipation, when we pre- 
vent objeétions by refuting them; the /ubjefien, when we 
refute feveral objections at the fame time ; communication, when 
we may be faid to confult our audience, and fuppofe that they 
are of our opinion ; confefion, when we grant our adverfary all 
he demands ; concefion, when we allow a part of what.is de- 
manded, referving the ftrongeft argument. The: principal 
figures of theamplificatory are called: the gaoma or fentence, 
when we make ufe of a general opinion; seema, when we 
apply this faying to any one;. chria, when we.cite a like fen- 
tence with the name of its author ; and many more. The fens 
timental are, exclamation, interrogation, dubitation; correc- 
tion, reticence, fermocination, prefopopea, apoftrophe, and 
many others, which it would be tedious to.enumerate. We 
fhall fay nothing of the remaining parts of rhetoric, as they 
are conneéted with logic, which has already been treated of, 
but refer the reader, who is defirous of full infarmation upon 
the fubje&t; to father Bohours’ treatife of Logic and Rhetoric. 

We come now. to eloquence, concerning which; our author 
obferves that there are three fpecies, which are. ufually called 
the fimple, the fublime, and the temperate; and likewife, 
that every public difcourfe, which is formed according to the 
rules of rhetoric, has or ought to have. fix different parts or 
members, which are, 1. the exordium; z.:the narration; 
3. the propofition; 4. the confirmation; §..the refutation; 
and 6. the conclufion, 

For the due treatment of all thefe parts, and for the.con. 
ftru€ting of a mafterly difcourfe, the orator fhould keep four 
objeéts conftantly in view, which ares 1, the invention ; 2, 
the difpofition; 3. the elocutions; and 4. the peroration. 
Thefe feveral articles the baron explains with his ufual bre- 


yity and perfpicuity ; but we fhall not follow him through this 
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maze of criticifm, as many more fubje&s remain to be dif- 
cuffed, and we would above all things avoid unneceflary pro- 
hixity. 

We can by no means agree with the baren in what he has 
advanced concerning the moderns having greatly excelled the 
antients in eloquence. On the contrary, we look upon elo- 
quence as one of thofe branches in which the fuperiority of the 
antients is indifputable. Who, amongft the moderns, can 
come in competition with a Cicero or a Demofthenes, an 
Zfchines or an Ifocrates? The French have fearce any 
matter-pieces of eloquence to boaft of, but their funeral orations ; 
and the parliamentary debates of the Englifh, though replete 
with deep fenfe and acute reafoning, have neither that vehe- 
mence of oratory, nor that elegance of diétion, which are fo 
confpicuous in the writings of the antients. In a word, fo far 
are we from agreeing with thofe who think the moderns have 
forpafied the antients in eloquence, that we rather incline ta 
the opinion of thofe, who reckon ms pret amongft the loft 
arts. 

From dloceenes we pafs to poetry, the origin of which out 
author afcribes to Mofes and Miriam, the firft authors that are 
known to mankind, who fung on the borders of the Red Sea a 
fong of divine praife to celebrate the deliverance which the 
Almighty had vouchfafed to the people of Ifrael by opening a 
paflage to them through the waters. The Greeks indeed 
have endeavoured to ravifh from the Hebrews the honour of 
this precious gift, which was vouchfafed theni by the Supreme 
Author of nature, that they might afcribe it to their falfe dei- 
ties. Our author begins his inquiries concerning poetry, by 
afking what it is; and juftly rejets the common definition, 
namely that poetry is the art of making verfes, of lines or pe- 
riods, that are in rhyme or metre. In the room of this defi. 
nition, he fubftitutes the following; Poetry is the art of ex- 
prefling our thoughts by fiction. He then proceeds to obferve, 
that poetry has two parts; the firft of which relates to inven- 
tion in general, and is called, by way of excellence, poerry ; the 
other, which relates to the execution, and is called verfifica. 
tion. In treating of the fevera] different fpecies of poetry, as 
the epic, tragedy, comedy, &c. our author has, upon feveral 
oceafions, commented the Art of Poetry of Boileau, in which 

that excellent poet has admirably charaéterifed each different 
fort of poem in a beautiful and pidturefque defcription of it. 
We, however, think ‘it unneceflary to follow him through 
thefe comments, as all of them, except a few which are pe. 
culiar to foreigners; are generally known.? The guadran, the 
geedeau, the sriolet, lays, virelays, the chant royal, oe 
i amphi. 
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ampbigouries, quolibets, romances, concerdants, as they ate in ule 
only amongft the French and Germans, are altogether unin- 
terefting to an Englith reader. Befidés thefe feveral fpecies of 
_ true and natural poetry, there is another clafs, much inferior 
to all the reft, which confifts in torturing genius and art in 
order to produce gaudy trifles. ‘ Thefe poems are the feveral 
{pecies of falfe wit fo admirably defcribed by Mr. Addifon, ip 
his Pleafures of Imagination. Of this kind are anagrams, which’ 
confift in tranfpofing the letters of fome name in fuch a man- 
ner, that at laft, by the aid of various combinations, fome 
other word or words fhall arife out of them, either to the re- 
putation or difgrace of the perfon to whom the name belongs. 
Acroftic is a poem of which each line begins with the letters of 
fome name in their regular order, Cbroaoffiics are {mall verfes’ 
which include in their letters fome number in Roman cha- 
raéters, as the date of the year, a perfon’s age, &c. Logogrypbs, 
which contain a fort. of fymbol in an enigmatic expreffion. 
Enigmas are a kind of propofitions, that are given to be ex. 
plained, and are couched in terms obfcure, ambiguous, and in 
appearance contradictory. There is likewife another fpecies of 
poetry, which is hardly confiderable enough to make a feparate 
clafs, namely, that in which the imagination of the poet is em- 
ployed in inventing infcriptions, emblems, epitaphs, cy- 
phers, &c. 

Thus have we gone through the feveral fpecies of poetry, 
which is followed by an entire chapter upon verfification, 
which, though the author has treated it with the moft critical 
exadinels, we fhall here omit, as his obfervations, which turn’ 
entirely upon French or. Latin verfification, can afford but little’ 
entertainment to the generality of our readers. Indeed the’ 
fubje& of verfification is but little interefting to any except fuch 
as are poets themfelves. 

The following chapters of this fecond book, which turn upon 
mufic, painting, architefture, fculpture, &c. we fhall like- 
wife pafs by, as the fubjeGs of them concern only artifts and’ 
connoiffeurs in thofe particular branches, and not the public 
in general. As to the baron’s third book, we muft beg leave’ 
to poitpone the review of it to our next Number. ) 





VIII. Sermons written by a Lady, the Tranflatrfs of four Jele& 
Tales from Marmontel. 8vo. 25. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE work which is here prefented to the public is of ‘an 
extraordinary kind for a woman’s pen ;. but we: muft: 
confefs, we fee no reafon why ladies fhould not be oftener em- 
ployed 
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ployed ingvriting fermons: we have frequently feen old wo-: 
men in the pulpit. 

In the following extraé, the fair writer explains the motives 
which induced her to engage in thefe theological compofitions ; 
and gives an account of the fubjeéts on which the has favoured 
us witb her thoughts. 

‘ About two years fince, having a converfation with a cler- 
gyman of my acquaintance coucerning preaching in general, 
he, ketwixt jeft and earneft, declared he would ‘preach any 
fermon which I would write. An agreement was made, and 
I fat down to compofe. 

* As I had always looked. on perfons of a covetous difpofi- 
tion. with a mixture of pity and indignation, and having met 
with many of a contracted, narrow turn of mind, and very 
few who anfwered my idea of ‘generofity, the text which had 
oécutred on feveral occafions, when I could have wifhed not 
to. have had reafon for it, prefented itfelf now*, and I pitched on 
that as a fubjet on which [ might exprefs my thoughts. Some 
accidental circumftances prevented its being preached: but 
having once entered on that kind of writing, I could not help 
committing to paper fome thoughts which had frequently paffed 
over my mind, on the infufficiency of this life for real happi- 
nefs, and the uncertainty of all that wore that appearance, 
On this occafion I expatiated on the words of Job+ ; a book 
which I had always read with admiration and melancholy plea- 
fure. The Sermon on Revenge {, is compofed of arguments’ 
which I had often made ufe of to calm the fpirit of retaliation, 
which I have found -rifing in my breaft, on my having met 
with unkind treatment where I thought I had not deferved, 
and had no reafon to expeét it. 

‘ Thefe three difcourfes lay by me a long while, without 
my thinking much about them; till having mentioned toa 
friend a defire I had of turning to fome advantage what I had 
written, he told me the thought was not amifs, but they were 
too few to publifh alone, and advifed me to write four more, 

¢ J chofe thofe fubjeéts on which I had moft refle&ted, and 
on which therefore I had moft to fay. The terrible confe- 
quences of flander to defencelefs women, and the extreme 
cruelty of the practice againft thofe, who generally labour un- 
der evils fufficient to embitter life without that addition, had’ 
often employed my thoughts; and the equitable admonition 





* Matt. xix. 24. It is eafier for a camel, &c. 

+ Job. xix. 26, Though worms deftroy this body, yet in 
my ficth fhall I fee God. , 

t Matt. vi. 15. If ye forgive not men.their trefpaffes, &c. 
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ef our Saviour, delivered in that admirable fermon which con- 
tained the moft perfeét rule of life that ever was given to man, 
appeared to me a proper text *. As the ufual confequence of 
having my fpirivs raifed has been the feeling them greatly de- 
preffed, I had often, on thofe occafions, quoted to my elf the 
words of Solomon +, which I have now fixed on as a topic for 
the fifth effay. I have always entertained the higheft notion 
of filial duty, which I think is lately grown too little the fa- 
fhion ; and this furnifhed me with matter for another{. The 
feventh was the hint of a friend, who is herfelf a mother, and 
whofe partiality to my judgment made her defirous to know if 
my opinion coincided with her own in the article of education §. 
“ IT hope this account will prevent my being accufed of va- 
nity in endeavouring to reform mankind. I really never had~ 
fuch a thought: but if ] can be at all beneficial to'that part of 
it to which I belong, among whom there are fome who will 
not difdain to take advice from a female writer, I hall efteem 
myfelf happy to be able to conduce to their amufement or 
improvement. The very young, whofe minds are not yet 
formed, and who are flartied at the idea of reading a fermon, 
may, through the novelty of thefe, be induced to perufe, and 
may pofiibly learn fome ufeful leffons from them. 

‘ Asa farther apology, let me obferve that political dif- 
putes now employ the tongues and pens of almoft all degrees 
of men, as well clergy as laity, fo that they have no time to 
think of any thing elfe. The rage of public virtue is fo great, 
that private virtue is almoft forgotten. When patriotifm and 
loyalty engage all the wits of the age, it is no wonder that a 
woman fhould take the lower department, and venture to 
write moral effays.’ 

Thefe difcourfes, though not diftinguifhed by accuracy of 
ftile, depth of thought, or clofenefs of reafoning, are not with- 
out merit. They contain many fentiments which are juft, 
humane, and benevolent. The writer, fpeaking of the proper 
objects of charity, makes this remark : 

‘ There isa kind of fafhionable charity fubfifting among 
us, and itis no uncommon thing to hear that a certain noble 
perfonage has ordered a certain fum of money to be laid out 
in provifions; and diftributed among the poor :—this is ge- 
nerally mentioned with great encomiums in the public- papers 





* Matt. vii, 1. Judge not, and ye fhall not be judged. 

+ Prov. xvii. 13. Even in laughter the heart is forrowful ; 
and the ead of that mirth is heavineis. 
t On Exod. xx. 12. Honour thy father, &c, 
§ On Proy, xxii, 6. Train up a child, &c, 
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as a laudable example for others to follow: that it is truly 
laudable to provide for the neceffities of the induftrious labourer, 
far be it from me to deny; but there are a fet of unhappy 
people, whofe lot is caft above the loweft fort, and yet want 
the comforts which even they enjoy, Afhamed to beg, unable 
to dig, thefe I recommend as proper objeéts for the rich to ex- 
ercife their ra | on: let them. feck them in their ob- 
feurity, and they will find families whom they may make happy 
by fums fo inconfiderable as by themfelves to be fcarcely 
mified ; they will there find worthy people who have been re- 
duced to poverty by unavoidable and unforefeen misfortunes, 
and unable to bear up againft them for want of the affiftance 
of friends ¢nd money; fome who have owed their ruin to 
their own goodnefs of heart, whofe generous, unfufpecting 
natures have been impofed upon by artful and defigning men ; 
fuch as thefe who have erred through excefs of virtue, have 
certainly a claim which no liberal mind can refufe. And many 
may be likewife found whofe fufferings have been owing to 
their own follies ; yet fufferings fill they are, and they who 
feel the weight of them have a right to pity and relief from 
creatures who are not themfelves exempt from the failings of 
humanity. Indeed, I know not how to believe there are any 
people fo void of tendernefs and compaffion, as to upbraid a 
man for indifcretions, at the time he is feeling their dreadful 
confequences. Can there be a more pitiable obje&t, than the 
father of a family who fees his children around him deftitute 
of. fupport, and muft reproach himfelf as the caufe ? and can 
there be a greater a&t of generofity than to alleviate fuch dif- 
ftrefs, by putting it in his power to retrieve paft errors, and 
provide for the innocent fharers of his deftiny 2? 

On forgivenefs of injuries fhe fays: ‘ 1 am convinced men 
would want few perfuafives to forgivenefs, if they rightly confi- 
dered the imperfection of human nature; how liable we are to mit 
take the meaning of words; how apt to be impofed on by a mif- 
reprefentation of facts ; we may charge that to defign which was 
the effe&i of inadvertency ; and our being hurt may be owing 
perhaps more to the too great nicety of our fenfations, than to 
any real offence we have received.’—-True greatnefs of mind 
can never confift in revenge, fince the bafeft, the meaneft 
coward will purfue it to the utmoft; but to forbear revenge, 
and forgive the enemy when you have him in your power, is 
an action which will add dignity to the higheft charafter, and 
a victory over the paflions which none but the truely brave can 
ever attain.’ 

On the lofs of ra fhe expreffes herfelf in this pathetical 


manner: ‘ For evéef to part with thofe who have fhared with 
- ws 
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us our pieafures and our pains; to whom, as to a fecond feli,” 
w have confided our moft fecret thoughts : to recollect pleafing 
_converiations, embittered with the fad remembrance that they 
_can po more return: to logk back on: paft fcenes, enjoyed 
with thofe whofe deareft connexions death has diffolved: to 
reflect, 1 fay, on thofe, and with calmnefs, requires a forti- 
tude that is more, or an indifference that is lefs, than human. 
Philoiophy, which often ferves as a pompous name under 
which-to.cover the want of feeling, may in vain pretend to » 
fupport ; but the man whofe heart is capable of forming fuch 
tender ties, will find all the aid of religion neceflary to fuftain 
him in thefe COMROR, yet not on that account, lefs id 
affl.étions.’ 

When an unhappy female i is deluded and betrayed, he is 
-generally treated by her own fex with the atmoft feverity and 
contempt ; on which this amiable divine makes the following 
obfervation : 

‘ There are fome who, had they not been poffeffed of the 
-moft amiable qualities. that cam adorn the mind, would never 
have fallen. ‘Tendernefs of difpofition, attachment, an open 
wnreferyed confidence, an unfufpecting innocence, have been 
the fources of that fatal error, which has unfitted them for 
chaite fociety, and made them the fcorn of thofe who have 
either efcaped through want of folicitation, or owed their pre- 
fervation to the frigidity of their conftitutions, and prudeat 
felfithnefs of their hearts. Unhappy women! the fame delicacy 
of fentiment which betrayed you:to your ruin, makes it in- 
fupportable to be defpifed ‘* by each affeéted the who tells 
your ftory, and bleffes her kind ftars that the is virtuous.” 

_ This remark comes with greater force from a lady, and does 
honour to her benevolence.—The laft difcourfe contains fome 
fenfible obfervations on female education. 





—y 


IX. 4 Leiter to the Rev. Dr. Wilfon, Prebendary of Weftmin- 
fter, and the Rev. Mr. Horne, Minifier of New Brentford, ox 
their Political Condu@&. With an Original Pidtare of Modern 
Patriotifm. 8vo. 1s. Brough. 


‘pus reverend gentleman, who fubfcribes himfelf ‘ One who 

is lef than the leaft of all Curates,’ gives no unfavourable 
idea of himfelf at his fetting out. His principles, and his mo- 
tives for writing this letter to his two buitling brethren, are 
much to his honour, Let us take a view of them as he him- 
felf has laid them before us. 


¢ I have 
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‘ I have been waiting for fome confiderable time paft, in 
‘ hopes that fome one or other of our own profeffion at leaft, of 
‘much more weight and confequence in the church than my- 
felf, would have taken fome notice of the indecorum and ims 
“propriety of your proceedings in our prefent unhappy divifions. 

‘ I have been reftrained. thus long by thefe hopes; but 
fince no one has, give me leave to prefent to you a Petition, 
Addrefs, or Remonftrance, (call it what you pleafe) fomewhat 
different from thofe which have already peftered the ears of our 
moft amiable and gracious fovereign. . 

* It has been much wondered at, I know, by great numbers 
of worthy, prudent, and judicious people, that our métropo- 
litan and diocefan have not exercifed their fpiritual authority 
in reprehending your behaviour, which they moft juftly might 
have done; and this in fuch a manner, (notwithftanding our 
polite and courtly age in which we live) as by no means to 
have funk the charaéter of the man, the gentleman, and the 
‘chriftian, in that of the prelate :—but as, I fuppofe, fome fecret 
reafons, beft known to themfelves, have hitherto influenced them, 
I intreat you to confider me, not as one ufurping their pro- 
vince, nor ‘* to count me (as the apoftle fays) as an enemy, 
but only to admonifh you as a brother, and therefore fuffer the 
word of exhortation to come unto you.” 

¢ By this introduction, I imagine, you look upon me as fome 
hireling writer in hopes of preferment, or fome temporal ad~ 
vantage—Think as you pleafe, gentlemen—but, once more, 
give me leave to tell you, that my little private fortune, with 
which it has pleafed God to blefs me, (thanks to his moft uns 
deferved goodnefs !) makes me one of the bappieft men living, 
as it renders me totally independent on arbitrary minifters, 
time-ferving bifhops, or the world itfelf. 

‘ Believe me, I am as utter an enemy to all illegal and un- 
juftifiable proceedings in our happy conflitution of church and 
ftate, as you or any clergyman living can be ; and fhould re- 
joice. to fee the authors and promoters of them brought to 
condign punifhment; and whenever that terrible time comes 
(which pray God avert!) that we muft fight 


© Pro dris &F Focis, 


I would be one of the firft, when our facred order was called 
forth, to wield the arm of flefh in defence of my king and 
country, in the mean time, fupporting them with what little 
I have, and to clofe my life with thofe truly patriotic words, 


“© Dulce &F decorum eff pro patrid mori 
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As Dr. Wilfon. and Mr. Horne have, by their condua&, 
publicly avowed a diftegard to their facred profeffion; as, 
inftead of preaching peace and good will amongft men, of 
which they were ordained minifters, they have abetted and pro- 
moted the violence and virulence of faétion; we do think, with 
the author of this letter, that it was a great negleét in our mes 
tropolitan and diocefan, not to check the licentioufnefs of thefe 
their unruly fons; and that the two prelates have erred ag 
much by remiffnefs, as the two priefts by impetuofity. 

‘ They, (our Palinuri at the helm) fays the writer, may 
thank themfelves for all this ftorm that is come upon us, 
which they had not either the fenfe to forefee, or inclination 
or courage to prevent: and the only way that I know of to 
affuage and compofe it, will be, as the honeft mariners did by 
Jonah, to throw Mr. Wilkes and his minifterial opponents 
overboard—to few them all up together in a fack, as the old 
Romans did fome delinquents for particular crimes, if Ire- 
member right; and then poor Old England will once more 
fee her halcyon days p—you know, gentlemen, the excellent 


proverb, i 
“¢ Tolle cau/am, tollitur ef¢4us ;” 


and why this fhould not do as well in the political, as in the 
natural or moral world, I muft own I am at a lofs to compre- 
hend.’ 

This good gentleman is certainly no Italian in political res 
finement : he is too coarfe a ftate-furgeon. If his advice was 
put in execution, inftead of halcyon days, it is probable we 
fhould have rougher ftorms than ever. His remedy is better - 
fuited to the climate of Japan than to that of Britain. 

By the title of this Letter, it ought chiefly to have repres 
hended and advifed Dr. Wilfon and Mr. Horne. He digreffes, 
however, very widely from his fubje&t; and intermixes many 
defultory, ftale, political remarks with his ghoftly counfel. 
We fhiall tranfcribe his ftory, by which the reader will fee that 
he is exaétly in politics what Whitfield is in religion; a wild 
rambler, and vulgar ftory-teller. 

‘ However, though fo many of them [of the good people 
about the king] are highly blameable for this, [for being fo 
ftudious for the good of their country, as utterly to negleé& 
themfelves, and their families] yet commend me to my good 
lord Barrington, who, (as the papers faid fome time ago, for 
they, you know, gentlemen, are my information, as before 
obferved) on being afked by a Plymouth alderman, how he 
managed to keep In, as the Outs and Ins were fo often dan- 
cing the hay, very honeftly and modeftly replied, with a great 
- Vor. XXX, Fuly, 1770. F vath, 
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oath, (the grace of all polite converfation at. the court-end of 
the town) ‘‘ that he always look’d upon the ftate as a large 
‘plum pudding ; and that, for his part, by G—, as long as he 
could, he was refolved to come in for his fhare of it.” A 
soft wife, virtuous, and heneft refolution ! and, as far as my 
poor, weak head will enable me to judge, it is the original 
pidiure of all our modern patriotifm. 

‘ The popular cry by Whigs and Tories, Jacobites and Revo- 
lutionifts, is patriotifm! but by what little I fee, at this vaft 
diftance I am from the great world, the bottom of them all, 
in church as well as ftate, (like hell and the grave, “* Give, 
give !’’) is felf.— Give them but a place, or penfion, and fare- 
well patriotifm! Particulars innumerable I have now in my 
eye, from the foft, gentle, and ceconomical Taycho, to ho- 
neft, modeft, and patriotic Mafter Mungo, &c. &c. &c.’ 

That lord Barrington has this. opinion of the ftate, and 
would act in confequence of it on every occafion, may be trues 
but that he would make a rafh declaration of thefe ungene- 
rous fentiments, we cannot believe. 

Towards the clofe of his Letter, he gives fome very fober, 

and important, though obvious advice, to Dr. Wilfon, which, 
for the good of that reverend gentleman, (if he deigns our 
Review a perufal) we fhall tranfcribe. 
_ © The fun of your life, dogtor, is very far gone down the 
hill, and a few more tottering fteps will carry you into eter- 
nity! Let.it not then be ‘* told in Gath, nor publifhed in the 
ftreets of Afkelon,” that it fet in the turbulent, bluftering, 
and fiery horizon of party, but in the milder and fofter rays 
of benevolence and charity ! The public affairs and concerns 
of this world, fhould, by no means, affe& one in your ad- 
vanced years: but the ‘** one thing needful,” fhould be now 
your only care! and do but judge with yourfelf, which will 
tend moft, not only to your credit in public as a man, a cler- 
gyman, and a chriftian, but alfo to the private peace and hap- 
pinefs of your mind when on your death-bed, ‘* to be reliev- 
ing, the poor,” ‘* vifiting the fick,” and ‘‘ difcharging all the’ 
duties of civil and focial life ;” or ‘* being at the head of furi- 
ous party-meetings, adding fuel to the, flame of fedition, and 
throwing the government into diforder and confufion.” 

*« Remember, Sir, your late moft worthy, pious, and excel- 
lent father, of ever-honour’d memory! a man, whofe life, con- 
verfation, and doétrine would have done honour to primitive 
chriftianity | Let not the fon’s condu&, now in the eve of his 
life, injure the venerable and illuftrious fhade of the father! 
It is faid that this furious, mifguided. party-zeal of your’s, is 


the effe& of private pigue at your being difappeinted of. a 
gmitre = 
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niitre: if fo, it proves my obfervation already ‘made—Bat Sit 
~—firive after an heavenly crown—a moft happy exclrange ! 
afd leave mitres and church-preferments to thofe, whofe am- 
bition and avarice hunger after worldly things, too often at the 
expence of their integrity and a good confcielice.’ 


——~ 





MonTHtity CATALOGUE. 


10. The Loves of Mirtil, Son of Adonis: 4 Paftoral. Sv0. 35. 
Jewed, Evans, 


‘HE following little poem, written originally in French, 
fays. the tranflator in his preface, accidentally fell into my 
hands, at the German Spa; in the perufal of which, I was 
agreeably furprized to find, throughout the whole, a genuine 
‘fiplicity of charaéter, happily blended wich truly paftoral 
ideas, and much poetical imagery. Having more leifure upon 
my hands than I cou'd difpoie of, with fatisfaétion to myfelf, 
even amidft the variety of ,diffipation abounding at that place, 
I determined:on undertaking a tranflation of it into Englith.’. 

This gentleman, we are forry to obferve, muft have a very 
depraved tafte ; for we are certain that at the German Spa 
he might have difpofed of his time much better than in tranf- 
lating this French rhapfodift. Any kind of diffipation, indeed, 
would have been almoft as excufable as this literary labour. 

‘ Such an embellifhment, he fays, as the giving all the 
harmony to a fentence it is capable of receiving, cannot fail to 
pleafe, if the language is natural, not laboured, nor fare 
fetched.’ This is nota problematical pofition; but he is to- 
tally blind to his own performance; for his language is un- 
natural, laboured, and far-fetched. 

We fufpeat that this gawdy nonfenfe is the work of the pre- 
tended tranflator, By having told the public that he tranf- 
lated it from the French, he will not gain one reader whofe. at- 
tention is worth attrafiing. There are literary coxcombs, ine 
deed, who fancy the French are better writers than the Englith; 
&s there are coxcombs in drefs.who think they cannot be gen- 
teely equipped but by a French taylor, 

A pretty juft idea of the piece before us is conveyed in thefe 
words of Dr. Goldfmith in his Life of Parnell. * Thofe tawdry 
things, in writing which the poet. fits down without any 
plan, and heaps up fplendid images without any fele@ion; 
where the reader grows dizzy with praife and admiration, and 
yet foon grows weary, he can fcarce tell why.’——But who are’ 
the poets that-fit down to write in this manner; and who are 
the readers that are fo apt to grow dizzy while they perufe 
their works, that are fo apt to praife, and admire them ?. It ig 
certainly doing very great injuftice to ous country, and to the 

F 2 times, 
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times, to fay, that it is fafhionable thus to write, and thus to, 
admire. ' 

It gives us pleafure to have it in our power to praife; itis, 
painful to us to be obliged to reprehend ; yet as _ publications 
are now very numerous, we muft neceflarily meet with more 
fubjeAs of cenfure than of commendation. The book on 
which we are now animadverting, deferves no quarter. It 
contains no ftriking, or agreeable character; it has no grada- 
tion, or artful connexion of incidents, to engage the attention : 
it is neither poetry nor profe ; but a diftortion of fentiment | 
and language; it often violates the moft obvious rules of 
grammar, and, what is worfe, the facred rules of decency, 

We fhall give one inftance of this man’s indelicacy. 

* Flora now fm'les upon her lover ; a more than lively emo- 
tion is in its warmeft colours painted on the countenance of 
the goddefs : fhe refufes to grant one favour to this fhepherd, 
and yet beftows a thoufand others: at length, with one deep 
figh, her tendernefs breaks forth. Lo! the immortal falls a 
vidiim to all-conquering love, This little god firft fteals into 
her heart, thence fubtly tingles through her veins, and riots 
in her fparkiing eyes; the happy Mirtil is no lefs inflamed. 
Their fighs are intermingled, their carefles are together blended, 
and their fouls diflolve away together, undiftinguifhed in this 
blifsful confli€&; but foon, alas! fucceeds a fenfelefs languor 
to the ardent tranfports of the fhepherd: the goddefs feems 
amaz’d, forgetful of her lover’s mortal ftate. Méirtil, with a 
figh, laments his cruel fate, and Flora fympathizes with her 
fliepherd.’ 

We could give a grofler quotation than this ; but pudency, to 
ufe.the words of our author, reftrains our pen. 

No book ever gave rife to a greater number of wretched 
imitations than the Telemaque of the famous Fenelon. He 
was fo happy as to give us poetical profe, not cramped with 
ftiffnefs, nor bloated with bombaft. But from the many un- 
faccefsful attempts of the fame kind which have been made 
after him, we may conclude, that his {pecies of writing is only* 
adapted to the genius of a few. There is not the leaft re- 
femblance betwixt him and the German poets, the Klopftocks, 
the Gefners, and this anonymous high-prieft of Venus. His 
paintings are drawn by the delicate hand of a Raphael ; theirs 
are glaring, incoherent, unaffecting Chinefe crudities. 


ui. Party Difi&ed: or Plain Truth. A Porm. 4to. 2s. Bell, 


To this poem the author prefixes an apology to the Re- 
viewers ; from the ftrain of which apology, we ought in can- 
dour to infer his modefty and integrity ; qualities which al- 
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ways entitle a man to refpeéful treatment. We fhall give the 
reader a part of what he fays in his own defence. 


















































* Althao’ to merit he has no pretence, 
Admit a word by way of felf-defence : 
While venal pens, alas! too num’rous grown, 
(Who write for pay, no feelings of their own ;) 
Foment divifions, and enflame the croud, 
Who madly are for reformation loud ; 
No views lucrative, this young writer knows, 
But from his heart the artlefs language flows ; 
Would own his joy, would glory in the toil, 
Could he each jarring diffrence reconcile ; 
Was he poflefs’d of each perfuafive art, 
And from his lips cou’d reafon’s voice impart ; 
Would bind fell difcord in eternal chains, 
And think the ation would reward the pains, 
Thefe are his wifhes ; fince he can’t facceed, 
Let good intentions, anfwer for the deed.’ 


There: are good lines, and good pictures in thif poem ; 
though, it is not without grammatical errors, and falfe rhymes, 
His accent muft be provincial, as appears from the pro- 
fody of fome of his verfes. ‘The word lucrative, is pronounced 
licrative ; induftry, induftry; epicurean, epicuréan ;—not, 
lucrative, indifiry, epiciirean, as he makes them found in his 
meafure, 

_ The leaders in the oppofition are not fuch worthies in his 
opinion as they are efteemed to be by their adherents. 


‘ Th’ unhallow’d parfon ceafes to preach peace, 
And ftrives the flame of faétion to increafe ; 
Forgets the facred office he fhould wear, 
And with the rabble runs the mad career ; 
The fable wolf his ignorant flock negle&s, 
And, in his mind, a mitred place expeéts ; 
The boift’rous brawler throws off the divine, 
(And at a tavern aéts the libertine.) 
‘ The city patriot, infamoufly bafe, 
In public rails, in private fues,a place. 
In him behold the drift of all the tribe; 
He fcorns corruption,. yet holds forth a bribe 5 
Defpis’d by all, the, culprit ftands before ye, 
Of .modern patriots—~a memento mori.’ - 
The following characters of the inferior patriots will, pete 
haps,° not be thought unentertaining.- . 
‘ The rueful ‘barber; with dejefted face, 


‘Laments the caufe of Britain’s fad difgrace g 
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Laments aloud! his country is enflay’d, 

And leaves his fhop, and cuftomers unthay’d. 
With vacant face, and moft unmeaning ftare, 
He blames his k———g for wearing his own hair ; 
That taxes rife, and that hie trade decays; 
That times, alas! are alter’d now-a days: 
Blames, in the grofs, the meafures of the helm, 
And each court-projeé&t furely will condemn. 

This in the morn; at night behold. the fot 

Has drown’d his forrows with his pipe and pot : 
Within his fty the rude declaimer ftews, 

And wakes, next morn, to penury and news. 

‘ The taylor too, full of his doubts and fears, 
For politics, throws by the ufelefs fheers ; 
Shaking his head, pronounces England’s fate, 
And makes a rotten remnant of the ftate : 

With folded arms negleéts the promis’d fuit, 

Gives W——s a peerage, and an axe to B—e. 

Cuts ftate affairs into a thoufand forms, 

While Ma’am, at home, the Tyro’s head adorng.. - 
When once begun, ne’er knows when to retire, 
While the red goofe is wafting in the fire. 

The nation fix’d, encounters home-bred ftrife, 

And reeling home, is beaten by his wife. 

May ev’ ry Snip thus to correétion come, 

Who guides the ftate, but cannot rule at home.’ 


The poem concludes with an addrefs to the Supreme Bein 
in which, undoubtedly, no well difpofed Briton will {cruple tg 
join in this crifis of political tumult. 

¢ Thou God of truth, whofe being has no end, 
On whom al] ftates, all kingdoms muft depend, 
Proteé this ifle ; incline us all to peace, 
And may all jealous feuds and faGions ceafe. 
By plenty crawn’d, may trade and arts expand, 
And yield their bleffings to the Britifh land ; 
And may each Briton, trué to Britain’s cont, 
His fov’reign honour, and obey the laws.’ 

We take this gentleman to be a clergyman from an adver- 
tifement prefixed to his poem of a Sermon in Verfe, oceafioned - 
by a Dilappointment in Love, preached’ before the parties by 
the author himfelf. We muft obferve, though with reluc- 
tance, that he is entitled to our delicate treatment, rather for 
his good intentions than for his peetital talents; and ashe 
fairly invites us to advife him, we fhall take the liberty to. give 
him our advices»: Let him never agaimpreach in verfe. And 
as his poetry muft be» uncommonly good to do ¢redit.to its 
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author, if he determines for the future to couch his politica] 
as well as theological fentiments in profe, we are perfuaded, 
that neither ‘he nor his femtiments will fuffer by that determi- 


nation. : 

12. Fallehood in Fafbion: or the Vizard Unmafked: a Satire. To 
which is added, the Loyal Free Mafon, an Ode; and the Choice 
of a Wfe, in the Stile of Lord C—rf—d,. Sve, 1s, Bladon, 


Many important truths are told in this poem, but rather in 
acoarfe manner. The author is a Juvenal in acrimony, but 
not in fpirit and harmony. His chief aim is to defend the 
court, and to ftigmatize the popular leaders. But he does not 
confine himfelf to political fatire. He likewife attacks the fop- 
pery, the luxury, the immorality, and irreligion of the times, 
which he juftly concludes to be the true caufes of our public 
difcontents. : 

As he feems to be a loyal fubje&t, and an ardent friend to 
virtue, we with that he had not given a loofe to grofs invees 
tive, which betrays a want of that benevolence which he-pro- 
feffes, and is more apt to exafperate than to reform. The 
polite profligates of a free country are to be charmed, not me- 
naced into virtue. Delicate affe@ting fentiment may win them; 
rough, diétatorial declaination can only difguft them, They 
will probably retort upon this author—Pdyfician, heal thyfelf, 
Learn humanity before thou teacheft the duties of humanity 
to others. | 

His repeated ridicule of Mr. Wilkes for a perfonal imperfec- 
tion is fhameful, and unworthy of a patron of morality. If Mr, 
Wilkes is an honeft man, his integrity is his merit ; if he is a 
bad man, he deferves to be cenfured for his crimes ; but when 
we call one ‘to an account for his organic frame, we make 
thofe trifling circumftances effential to his reputation, for 
which his Creatot intended that we fhould neither efteem nor 
defpi him ; in fuch a cafe, we are, to a certain degree, guilty 
of blafphemy ; inftead of branding the man, we impeach his 
Maker. 

Immediately after an ungenerous farcafm of this kind, the 
author of this poem makes the following declaration of his 
love of truth and candour. So unacquainted are we with the 
snotions of our own hearts ! 


¢ Think not'thé mufe in -ftrain fevere delights,, - 
Nor blame that fire which truth alone excites, 
A generous fire from vulgar fpleen remov’d, 
Its fierceft flames by all juft men approv’d, 
Strains that rank vice would juftly ftigmatize, 
Cruth fagtion bold, bid lowly virtué rifé; © 
er F 4 The 
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The charms of truth, celeftial truth difplay, 
With warmeft withes for her future fway. 
Propitious heaven! to Albion’s tainted fhore, 
Meek injur’d truth from exile foon reftore. 
Thofe happy days, O let us hope to fee, 

When good men only fhall be counted free ; 
Left Janus prove—with fidion ftill in vogue, 
The world a mafque, and every man a rogue,’ 


This piece, however, has its poignant ftrokes of irony, and 
its juft and lively defcriptions. 

We muft not let his Ode, entitled, the Loyal Free Mafon, 
pafs without reprehenfion : it is full of the profanenefs of fuch 
licentious fongs ; it makes the Deity a warm patron of the 
whimfical myfteries of Free-mafonry : it degrades the Author 
of the ftupendous univerfe to the head of a fraternity of me- 
chanics. 


13. The Blefings of Liberty Difplayed. To which is added, the 
Fall of Corfica; a Poem. Third Edition, with Alterations and 
Additions. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 


This poem, with all its emendations, is ftill below the ftand- 
ard of mediocrity, and favours much more of party than 


poetic rage *. 


14. An Elegy on the much lamented Death of William Beckford, 
E/q. late Lord-Mayor of, and Reprefentative in Parliament for, 
the City of London. 4t0, 15. Kearfley. 


This poem is not without merit; there is nothing in it fe- 
verely to be cenfured, or warmly to be commended, with re- 
gard to compofition. But, like moft party-writers, the author. 
runs into extremes; into the extreme of encomium on the one 
party, and into that of acrimony on the other, His beft 
ftanza is that which has been judicioufly quoted for the motto, 


* Titles to him no pleafure could impart, 
No bribes his rigid virtue ‘could controul ; 

The ftar could never gain upon his heart, 
Nor turn the tide of honour in his foul. 


In the following ftanza Mr. Beckford js compared to Cin- 
cinnatus. 


¢ When, like the Roman, to his field retir’d, 


’T was you, (furrounded by unnumber’d foes, ) 
Who call’d him forth, his fervices requir’d, 








And took from age the bleffing of repofe.’ 


* See Vol, xxvili. p. 379. 
| How 
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How a luxurious Jamaica-merchant can, with propriety, be 
eompared to an old Roman diGator, who held his own plough, 
and roafted his own turneps, we are at a lofs to comprehend. 


¢ And here a long, inglorious lift of names, 
On my difturbed imagination croud, &c.’ 


The imaginations of party-zealots are abfolutely difturbed ; 
and we with for their own peace, and for that of the nation, 
that they would endeavour to correct and cool them, 


¢ But fee! where Liberty, on yonder ftrand, .. 
Where the cliff rifes, and the billows roar, 
Already takes her melancholy ftand, 
To wing her paflage to fome happier fhore, 


* Stay, Goddefs ! ftay, nor leave this once-bleG'd ifle, 
So many ages thy peculiar care, 
O! ftay, and cheer us ever with thy fimile, - 
Left quick we fink in terrible defpair. 
¢ And, lo! the liftens to the mufe’s ¢all; 
She comes, once more to cheer a wretched land ; 
Thou, Tyranny, fhalt tremble to thy fall ! 
To hear her high, her abfolute command.’ 


We fhall certainly be a happy people, if, on any emergen : 
true Liberty will be fo tractable, and {0 eafily utndubate 
continue her refidence in our ifland, 


15. Am Elegiac Poem, on the Death of William Beckford, Ej. 
late Lord Mayor of the City of London. 8s. 64. Swan. 


A moft lamentable elegy! in the perufal of which we have 
grieved more for the writer than for the death of our patriotic 
hero, We fhall give a ftanza as a fpecimen of his powers in. 
the pathetic. 


¢ But oh! alas! I can’t forbear, 
To drop my pen, and fhed a tear ! 
My Grief awhile t’impart ; 
Then for a moment eas’d again, 
His praife I’ll fing in lulling ftrain, 
And footh my fwolen heart.’ 


The following ftanza we quote as an example of his perfpi- 
cuity, and propriety of fentiment and expreffion, 
* Thro’ all the beaten paths of life, 
He calmly pafs’d thro’ noife and ftrife, 
And reach’d the bleft abode; 
Oh, Grave! at length thy vi€tory’s gain’d, 
Neither his fting has Death refrain’d, 
Or horrors would explode.’ 
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Thefe party- writers often as grofly miftake the charafters 
of .thofe whom they praife, or fatirize, as their own talents. - ~ 
_ He died rée fimjoed man, fays our bard. This is an enco= 
mium of great latitude, and is here very foolithly applied. It 
is the part of little, inhumane minds to infult the athes of the 
dead, when we are warranted by truth and virtue to fpare 
them. We fhall, therefore, on this occafion, only obferye, 
that he, to whom titles and bribes were trifles, on account of 
his immenfe fortune, by no means deferved the charaer of 
a finiford man, -tercly for oppofing *dminiftration, however 
vigorous, and at the fame time ju-tifiable, his oppofition 
might have been. 


16. A Poem. Inferibed to the Memory of the Rt. Hon. William 
Beckford, E/g. late Lord Mayor of London. And dedicated to 
John Wilkes, E/. Alderman of Farringdon Ward Without. 

Sve. 6d. Baldwin. 


Some writers, whofe prudence is more refined than that of other 
men, endeavour to raife for themfelves a phantom of reputa- 
tion, paitly by humility, and partly by infale. Such we fup- 
pofe was the aim of the author of the piece before us. In his 
dedication, he fays, ‘ the poem fubjoined is beneath the criti- 
eifin even of an hireling Reviewer.’ And towards the con- 
elufion of his poem, he fpeaks thus modeftiy of himéelf. 


‘ Me, chance, not genius, to the Mufe’s bower 
Had Jed, the trifler of a vacant hour: 
To me no pow’rs of tuneful verfe belong, 
Obfcure alike the poet and the fong.’ 


By calling us Airelings he undoubtedly means that we are 
mercenary proftitutes. We fhall calmly deny the charge, by 
afferting, that impartiality, tempered with, candour, is the 
controller of our fentiments. Could. we give the other fair 
meaning to the world direling, as he introduces it, viz. that 
we write for payment, we fhould acknowledge the truth of 
the imputation. They deferve commendation rather than 
blame, who act honeftly for their intereft. Intereft aGuates 
mankind in every fphere, from the throne to the fiall of the 
cobler. But the moft rapacioufly felfith are thofe men, who 
court the afliftance of fa€tion to obtain places of dignity and 
emolument ; and who are only deified by the writers Of their 
own party, men equally deftitute of refle&tion and moderation, 

But if this gentleman was really convinced that his dedica- 
tion to Mr. Wilkes was an infignificant compliment, and that 
his poem was an indifferent one, what view could he have in 
paying Mr. Wilkes that elaborate compliment, or in giving the 
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world a few infipid verfes, at the expence of betraying to, it 
the poverty. of his talents ? 

Our author’s politicks in his dedication, are very trite and 
tininterefting. The topics, which he only repeats, have been 
often difcuffled. He traverfes a field in which harveft-home has 
been long ago fung. There is hardly an ear of corn ieft in it 
for the moft needy and indoftrious gleaner. | 

Nor is he more ftriking as a poet than as a politician. His 
poem is greatly fuperior to the Elegy, af which we have taken 
notice above ; but there is nothing in it charateriftic of ge+ 
nius ; nothing which warms the heart, or iaforms the andes 


ftanding. 


17. The Magic Girdle: A Burletua. Taken from the French of 
M.-Roufleau. Set to Mufic by Mr. Barthelemon, apd performed 
at Marybone-Gardens. 4tce. 64. Becket. 


This piece confiits of two aé&s. Trufalo, a pompous, 
oftentatious coward, was appointed guardian to Cephifa, by 
her father’s will. He is deeply in love with his ward, and de- 
termines to-marry her; but the young and enterprifing Hora- 
tio is the object of her warm affection, and his fuit is favoured 
by Violentina, Cephifa’s aunt. Horatio is introduced, in the 
habit of a conjurer, by Violentina to Trufalo, who is defirous 
to know the event of his paffion for Cephifa. The pretended: 
magician frightens Trufalo into a compliance with his cere- 
monies, without which, he tells him, he cannot give him the 
information he defires. Horatio, with Cephifa and her aunt, 
bind Trufalo. Horatio calls his familiar {pirits, who infi& on 
Trufalo their different punifhments. He roars for quarter: 
Horatio promifes Trufalo, to difmifs his agents, and f.t 
him free, provided he will fign warewer foall be required. Tru- 
falo agrees to the condition, and is obliged to fign the articles 
of marriage betwixt Horatio and Cephifa. 

The parade of a boafter and the pompous fcience of a con- 
urer are humoroufly ridiculed in this entertainment, which 
is well calculated to ferve it’s purpofe ;—to play round the 
head, ‘not to fteal upon, and engage the affeéctions, 


38. A fair Account of the late Unhappy Diflurbance at Bolton in 
New-England; extraded from the. Depofitions that Save becw 
made concerning it by Perfons of all Parties. With an Appendix, 
containing Jome Affidavits and other Evidences relating to this 4f- 

Sait, not mextioned in the Narrative of it that bas been ablifoed a at 
‘Botton. 8qe..4s.. White. 


This, narrative appears to be well authenticated, and we 


mv own, that we wank it greatly exculpates the military con. 
cerned 
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cerned in that tranfaétion, who feem to have remained paffive 
full as long as the laws of felf-prefervation would admit. 


19. Confiderations on the Expediency of admitting Reprefentatives 
from the American Colonies into the Britifh Houfe of Commons. 
8vo. 1%. White. 

This pamphlet is moderate and fenfible. The author pre- 
tends not to afcertain the expediency of admitting reprefenta- 
tives from the American colonies into the Britifh parliament ; 
but only upon the fuppofition of that meafure taking place, he 
propofes fuch regulations as he thinks would be the moft ra- 


tional te acopt. 


20. Second Tra of a New Syftem of Phyfic: funded on the Prin- 
ciples Of Nature, and not on the Materia Medica, 80. -15. 6d. 
Evans. ~ 
So extravagant a thapfody, that it would be faperfiuots to 

comment upon it. It is entirely of a piece with the firft part, 

which was reviewed upon a former occafion 


21. ATreatife on the Effes and various Preparations of Lead, par- 
ticularly of the Extra@ of Saturn, for different chirurgical Dif- 
orders. Tranflated from the French of Mr. Goulard, Surgeon- 
major te the Royal and Military Hofpital at Montpelier, 12m. 
3s. The fecond Edition, with Additions. Elmfly. 

The frefh evidence here produced in favour of the extrac of 

Saturn, tends fiill farther to confirm the utility of Mr. Gou- 

lard’s fo much celebrated medicine. 


22. A Letter addrefid to Cxfar Hawkins, E/7. Serjeant Surgeon 
te his Majefly, containing new Thoughts and Obfervations, in the 
Cure of the Venereal Diftafe; the Refult of Experience, in long 
and extenfive Praédice. By Charles Hales, Jase Surgeon 10 the 
Savoy-Hofpital. 8~ve. 1s. Dixwell. 


This Letter is written with candour, and feems to be in+ 
tended principally to vindicate the method of cure which had 
formerly been recommended by the author for the. venereal 
difeafe. It contains many ufeful obfervations in praétice, and 
is worthy the perufal of the faculty. 


23. Diffrtation ona new Antivenereal Remedy, intitled, M.De 
Velno’s Antivencreal Vegetable Syrup. Tranflated from the French, 
By }. Burrows. M.D. 8vo. 15, Kearfley. 

The defign of this pamphlet’is to eftablith the reputation 
of a new invented remedy for venereal diforders, ‘which is 
faid to actomplith a radical cure withéat the affiffancée of mer- 


cmap ‘As. toz-the- evidence ‘of its efifeacy, Wecan: only fay} 
| that 
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that it is fupported by fome perfons of refpectable authority in 
France. 


24. Diotrephes re-admonifoed: or fome Remarks 1. the Second Ede- - 
tion of a Letter from, the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis 20 the 
rev. Dr. Adams of Shrewfbury.. 8vo. 1s. White. . 


Soon after Dr., Adams had publithed: his late difcourfe on 
the Teft of Trne and Falfe Doétrines, he was attacked by the’ 
author of Pietas Oxonienfis, and defended by a writer who 
ftiles himfelf a Parifhoner of St. Chad’s, in a pamphlet en- 
titled, Diotrephes Admonifhed. While this latter publication 
was in the prefs, the author of Pietas prints a new. edition of 
his letter to Dr. Adams, with fome additional remarks.and im- 
provements, and an Anfwer to the parifhioner of St. Chad’s 
under the title of the Admonifher Admonifhed. Here was a 
frefh attack upon Dr. Adams and his friend, in two different 
publications. This author therefore in the Remarks before us 
endeavours to vindicate himfelf, the minifter of St. Chad’s, and 
the church of England, againft the ftrictures and mifreprefen- 
tations of his antagonift. He appears on this occafion to be a 
cool, fenfible controverfialift, who undoubtedly gives his ad- 
verfary fome very proper admonitions. But controverfies af- 
ford very little amufement to others, unlefs the combatants are 
men of ‘ingenuity and fpirit, ‘To have made this difpute en- 
tertaining, the ceftus fhould have been taken up bya cham- 
pion, animated with the valour, ardor, and aétivity of the re- 
doubtable hero de/la Pieta. 


25. Pietas Salopienfis: or am Anfwer. to the firft of the Series of 
Letters addreffed to the Author of PietasOxonienfis, 8wo. 15. 
Dilly. 


This is another produéatton of that prolific genius, the re- 
nowned author of Pietas Oxonienfis. In this pamphlet he tells 
us, that his antagonift ‘ has only beaten the air, and been tak- 
ing prodigious pains to confute what it never entered into the 
heart of Pietas Oxonienfis to conceive ;” that the whole purport 
of the firft of the Series (which is all that has been hitherto pub- 
lifhed) amounts to this, ¢ That all men by the light of nature 

and reafon have, or may have fome knowledge or conceptions of 
a Supreme Being, as holy, juft, good, wife, &c.’ that, in his 
letter to Dr. Adams, he never pretended to deny, that man- 
kind might form fuch conceptions of the Deity ; but that by 
knowledge be meant true faving knowledge. ‘This, he infifts, 
is not attainable without revelation ; and to corroborate his 
opinion he produces the Rhtiinciats of Dr. Patten, Dr. Horne, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hartley, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Drtpen! . He then pro- 
ceeds to fome other particulars of lefs confequence in his ad- 
verfary’s letter, and makes fome occafional animacverfions on 
Diottephes admonifhed. 

The queftion row to be decided is, whethér markind, by 
the light of nature, have, or may have any /aving knowledge of 
the Deity? Mr. Piety and the methodifts will, no doubt, 
make this faving knowledge to confift in fo many articles, to 
which their opponents will never affent, that we do not fup- 
pole this controverfy willbe brougtt toa deeifion before the 
end of the prefent century. 


26. Remarks'on feveral late Publications relative.to the Diffenters ; 
in a Letter to Dr. Prieftiey. By a Difenter. 8ve. 13s. Biadon. 


The publications, on which this. writer has made his remarks 
are the‘e; Confiderations on Church Authority, occafioned: by 
Dr. Balguy’s Sermon on that fubje& ; a View of the Principles 
and Condué of Proteftant Diffenters, with refpect te: the-civil 
and ecclefiaftical Conftitution of England ; Remarks on fome 
Paragraphs in the fourth volume of Dr, Blackfone’s Com- 
mentaries in. the Laws of England, relating to Diffenters ; 
anda Free Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, as fuch, Three of 
thefe pamphiets are publifhed under the name of Dr. Prieftley, 
and the laft, though anonymous, is fuppofed to have. come 
from the fame quarter. In all of them the Diffenters are 
placed in the fame exalted view, and flattered with the 
fame notions of their extraordinary dignity and importance. 
It is even intimated, * that we are to look for the advance- 
ment of the neceflary work of reformation from the errors and” 
abufes of Poperv, to Diffenters only, of whatever denomina- 
tion, in every Chriftian country ;’ that * the Diffenting clergy, 
in proportion to their numbers, fat excel the clergy of the 
eftablifted church in religious and {criptural knowledge;’ that 
‘ fenfible and ingenious men among the clergy are in generak 
any thing but divines;’ that ‘ the laity among the Diffenters, 
in proportion to their numbers, far excel thofe of the eftablithed 
church in religious knowledge ;’ that ‘ the ignorance of the 
latter, efpecially where there-are no Diffenters, is deplorable and 
almoft beyond belief ;’ that * the form of worthip-in the church 
of England, befides containing many articles of faith the very 
reverfe of the moft important doétrines of genuine Chriftianity, . 
as delivered in the New Teflament, derogates from the facred 
rites of the only living and true God, and is idolatrous ;’ that, 
on the contrary, ‘ among the Difflenters alone, in this coun. 
try, is. the worfbip of the only living and true God known, 
and the purity of the Chriftian worfhip exhibited,’ &c. 

Thefe 
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Thefe vain and ridiculous reprefentations are. very juftly and 
genteely cenfured in thefe remarks, : 


27: A Theofophie Lucubration om the Nature of Influx, as it refpeds 

° the Communication and Operations of Saul and Body. By the 
honourable and karned Emanuel Swedenborg. Now firf tranf 
lated from the original Latin. 410. 25. 6d. Lewis. 


In a letter to a friend, dated’ London, 1769, and publifhed 
at the end of this tract, the author communicates the follow- 
ing particulars of his life: 

* I was born at Stockholm in the year of our Lord 1689, 
Jan. 29. My father’s name’ was Jefper Swedberg, who. was 
bifhop of Weft.Gothia, and of celebrated charadter in his time: 
he was alfo a member of thé fociety for the propagation’ of rhe 
gofpel, formed on the model of that in England, and appointed 
prefident of the Swedifh churches. in Penfilvania and London 
by King Charles XII. In the year 1710, I began my travel; 
firft into England, and aftecwards into Holland, Fratice, anc 
Germany, and returned home in 1714. In, the year 4716, 
and afterwards, I frequently conver‘ed with Charles XIT. ki 
of Sweden, who was pleafed to beftow on me-a large fliare or | 
his favour, and in that year appointed ime to the office of 
Affeffor'in the Metalic-College, in which ‘office “I ‘continued 
till the year 3747, when | quitted the office, but ftill retainthe 
falary annexed to it, as an appointment for life: the reafoncof 
my. withdrawing from the bufinefs of that employment was; — 
that I might be more at liberty to apply myfelf to that new 
funtion to which the Lord had: called me. | About this’ time 
a place. of higher dignity in the ftate was.offered’me, whichil 
declined to accept, left it fhould prove a fnare tome. In. e719 
I was ennobled. by. queen Ulrica Eleonora, and named Swedene 
borg, from which time I-have. taken my feat. with the nobles 
of the equeftrian. order, im the. triennial afiemblies.of the 
ftates.. 1 am.a fellow, by invitation,, of. the, Royal, Academy 
of Sciences, at Stockho!m, but. have never. defired.to be of. any 
other community, as I belong to the fociety of angels, in 
which things fpiritual and heavenly are the only fubjeéts of dif 
courfe and entertainment, whereas in-our literary focieties the 
attention is wholly taken up with things relating to the body 
and this world. In the year 1734, 1 publithed the Regnum 
Minerale, at Leipfic, in three volumes, folio; and in 1738, I 
took a journey into Italy, and ftaid a year at Venice and 
Rome.’ 

_ After giving an account of his refpetable family-connedions, 
he fays: ‘ Whatever of worldly honour and advantage may. 
appear to be in. the things beforementioned, I hold them but 
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as matters of low eftimation when comparetl to the honour of 
that holy office to which the Lord himféif hath called me, 
who was gracioufly pleafed to manifeft himfelf to me his un- 
worthy fervant in a perfonal appearance in the year 1743, to 
open in me a fight of the fpiritual world, and to enable me to 
converfe with fpirits and angels, and this privilege has con- 
tinued with me to this day. From that time I began to print 
and publifh various unknown arcana that have been either 
feen by me or revealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, 
the ftate of men after death, the true worfhip of God, the 
fpiritual fenfe of the fcriptures, and many other important 
truths tending to falvation and true wifdom: and that man- 
kind might receive benefit from thefe communications was the 
only motive which has induced me at different times to leave 
my home to vifit other countries. As to this world’s 
wealth, I have what is fufficient, and more [ neither feek nor 
with for.’ 

"This performance will be relifhed by thofe only who have 
‘a tafte, for the lucubrations of Mr. William Law, Quirinus 
Kahlman, and Jacob Behmen. 


28. An Abridgement of the Sacred Hiftory: being an eafy Intro- 

duGion to the Reading of the Holy Bible. 8vo. 1s. Pearch. 

This is a judicious abridgment of facred hiftory, in a plain 
and familiar ftile; and is more proper to be put into the hands 
of children, while they are learning to read, than the Bible 
itfelf ; as it brings the fubftance of it into a narrow compafs, 
and will give young and ignorant people a much clearer no- 
tion of the Old and New Teftament, than the common way 
of reading them in an irregular and defultory manner. 

29. 4 Difcourfe on the True Nature of the Chriftian Religion, As 
it flands fupported om Scripture Authority, in Oppofition to the 
DoGrines of Arians and Methodifts. 4t0. 1s. Cadell. 

A fuperficial piece, confifting chiefly of quotations from 
fcripture, applied without any degree of critical precifion: but 
the author’s intention is laudable, as it is to promote praétical 
chriftianity. 

30. A New Latin Accidence: or, a Complete IntroduGion to the 
feveral Parts of Latin Grammar, in Englifh Prefe: As nearly 
as poffible, upon the Plan of Lilly. Sve. 1s. Lowndes, 

This grammar is upon the plan of Lilly, excepting that the 
rules for the genders and declenfion of nouns, the conjugation 
of verbs, &c. are in Englith profe, and better adapted to the 
capacities of children. Whatever feemed to be unneceffary in 
Lilly is omitted ; yet it appears to be fufficiently copious for 
learners; and, as far as we are able to judge by a flight in- 
{peclion, very properly calculated for the ufe of fchools, 





